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This is an attempt to present to ourselves and other high- 
school teachers suggestions for increasing our efficiency. It ac- 
cepts the proposition that so long as a teacher is alive a teacher 
may improve. It avoids expressing any of the innumerable ex- 
planations and defenses of things as they are, for its purpose is 
to feature workable means of bringing things to what they ought 
to be. It claims no discoveries, no originality; it is a summary 
of common ideas. 

“Retardation,” “elimination,” “high-school mortality” are 
prominent terms in the educational journals just now. They 
are negative ideas. We want positive suggestions. We are more 
interested in health than in disease. We propose a monograph 
on success in school. 


I. WHAT WE ARE FOR 


The community sends its children to us expecting them to be 
educated. It raises money and pays it to us in order that the city 
may be uplifted. The parents who support us do not subscribe 
to the theory that a high school is an institution for preserving 


* This statement of high-school policy is an abstract of eight papers presented in a series 
of “efficiency conferences” conducted by heads of departments in the Washington Irving 
High School for Girls, February to May, 19011. 
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a course of study, or maintaining a system of usages, or keeping 
up a high standard, or training some youngsters to be leaders, 
or for supporting us. The people who are supporting us care 
little for these things. They do care for children. They pay 
for having the young people trained, not for maintaining a given 
grade of education. They send us bright, stupid, industrious, 
lazy, well-behaved, impudent children, not with the idea that we 
shall teach those that are able and willing to work, not for a 
decision that such a child is not fit for high school, but for 
having each child improved. This is not chiefly a place for 
those who can succeed without help. Such need us less than the 
others do. A public high school differs from an elementary 
school chiefly in the age of its children. We are not elected, 
we are not paid, to train leaders. There is nothing in the Ameri- 
can system of nationality to warrant this assumption. Our 
country was formed in repudiation of the old idea of leaders 
and followers. The Fathers of America established “universal 
education.” This means that everyone, rich or poor, is entitled 
to our services. A child may be poor in brains, in effort, in ap- 
preciation, in gratitude, in respect, in all which we may have been 
taught to regard as high-school necessities. Such a one belongs 
here. Our inherited high-school theory may not accord with 
this. If so, the theory must disappear. Scholarship is not our 
chief business. Training the children we receive and securing 
more children to train is our business. The grade of scholarship 
which best trains our membership is the grade we want. This 
is not a fixed standard. It is one thing in 1910, another in I9gII. 
The chairmen of departments will keep it high enough; we need 
not worry about that. 

High school is not a privilege. It is the right of all. All 
the parents are paying for it. Every child of fourteen and up- 
ward needs it. An unschooled man or woman, who has failed 
to get the best training possible up to eighteen years of age, is a 
disgrace to the promises of universal education, a disgrace to us 
high-school defenders. Children not in high school should be 
brought into it. Those here should be retained and benefited. A 
fair return for money paid does not consist in reports from us 
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that a child is lazy, unprepared, or unfit to go on. We are ex- 
perts devoted to the occupation of making such children indus- 
trious, prepared, and fit to advance. 

We came into this school from many localities. Some of us 
studied much algebra; some, German; others, Latin. We never 
studied New York children. We must study them, their previous 
schooling, their home surroundings, their mental characteristics, 
for the purpose of making our algebra, German, or Latin of 
benefit to them. We are to break away from the traditional type 
of a study-centered high school. We are a person-centered high 
school. The person is the one we are teaching. We are re- 
sponsible for the success of the student. That is chiefly what 
we are put here for. 

Our retention as teachers and our advancement are to be con- 
ditioned upon tests of our successes as educators, not upon our 
scholarship, which is merely our equipment. It is what we do, 
not what we seem prepared to do, that is to count. Anyone who 
has a book can give out and hear lessons. What we need is to 
exercise such personal influence as will result in awakening the 
self-propelled energies of our young folks to daily success. We 
need to know and to use the forces by which mankind is 
awakened: encouragement, inspiration, suggestion, belief, ex- 
hortation, compliment, recognition, and praise. The negative 
corrective forces have been used too much. Teaching originated 
in love. It is an expansive force requiring optimism and hope. 
Teaching-time is so short that the information which instruction 
gives is relatively small. Unless it starts desires it is a failure. 
If it insists upon success day by day it will create in each student 
an expectation of success. Teachers must not let the majority 
of classes grow familiar with failure. Failures must be mini- 
mized, successes increased. 


II. PARALYZED BY A MARKING SYSTEM 


One stumbling-block in the way of the high-school teacher’s 
rendition of service worth her pay is often a system of marking. 
In our faculty are one hundred and forty-eight teachers from a 
hundred and forty different previous schools. These teachers 
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bring with them different traditions of marking. One of the 
most confusing notions is that a mark should be a percentage. 
For instance, let perfection be 100, then it is assumed a teacher 
can estimate what fraction of perfection each pupil is. This is 
nonsense. It assumes the possibility of mathematical exactness 
in the estimate of living personalities. No one but a teacher who 
had substituted system for brains would think of doing this. 
If a teacher wants to do this in the case of pupils, she should 
demand the same treatment for herself. Let her maximum of 
salary be considered as 100 per cent. Each month let her be 
marked by percentages and paid that fraction indicated by her 
rating. If the system of percentages fails to apply with teachers, 
why try to make it a substitute for intelligence in the treatment of 
students? Whatever be the usage in other high schools, there is 
no sanction in the New York school system for enslaving a 
teacher’s judgment by a percentage scale. Not since 1902 has 
there been any encouragement of it in the by-laws: 

The rating shall in every case be based solely upon the pupil’s ability 


to go on The ratings shall be satisfactory and unsatisfactory. Satis- 
factory is either excellent, A, or good, B. 


That is the fundamental basis of the New York City rating 
system. Our use of figures is merely a shorthand expression 
of the same idea. Satisfactory is 60, 61, 91, 90, etc. Unsatis- 
factory is 59, 48, 10, etc. But 60 on a scholarship card does not 
mean 60 per cent of anything, nor is it the result of averaging 
any daily, monthly, or examination marks. The teacher’s judg- 
ment of the pupil’s ability to advance has not in New York City 
since 1902 ever been restricted to mechanical or numerical cal- 
culations. We may keep all the records we need day by day, 
but, as Superintendent Stevens says, we must promote on what 
a pupil can do, not on what she has done. 

Marks cannot be used for rewards or punishments. We 
sometimes think that we are constituted administrators of jus- 
tice, and that it is wrong to reward laziness by promotion. Pro- 
motion is not reward. There is no official justification for this 
view. Promotion is placing a student in the highest grade in 
which she can do the work. No one can review the directions 
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of all our superintendents without observing the continued em- 
phasis upon the necessity of divorcing reward and punishment 
from the grading of children. The normal condition of progress 
would be to have all the children of the same age in the same 
class, never taking two years to do one year’s work. We gain 
nothing by crying at once, “That is impossible.” We do gain 
by setting that as an ideal to offset the chilling indifference which 
has wasted so many days of children’s time and so many dollars 
of parents’ money by letting so many students repeat so many 
terms. A farmer’s success is reckoned by the number of bushels 
of wheat to the acre; a foundry’s value, by the amount of un- 
spoiled castings. We want to be rated on the number of children 
we educate in the powers pertinent to our specialties. The rat- 
ings we give determine their advancement. The examinations 
given by others are to determine the kind of teaching we have 
done. 
Ill. THE HIGH-SCHOOL MATERIAL 

The material of our school is young persons from thirteen 
to eighteen years old. They often come to the school bewildered. 
The business of the teacher is to help the student find herself, to 
get the working powers obedient to the will. Many do not wake 
up at all during the first year. Some are merely sent to school; 
they do not come of their own accord. But behind it all is ex- 
pectation of success. We are not to disappoint it. Each day, 
each girl must advance. If our treatment of our subject fails 
to engage any pupil, we ourselves fail. We cannot lay it to 
machinery, reports, and ratings. Every girl’s failure to advance 
is a failure of her teacher. It does not help matters much to lay 
the failure to causes outside of the teacher’s power. The fact 
that the teacher’s power was not strong enough to offset those 
causes is a thing for correction, not for justification. The be- 
ginning of our term is the critical time. The teacher has to 
attract the pupil. Of all things in the world a high-school teacher 
must be engaging. There must be some reorganization of high 
schools by which the teacher will be rewarded for keeping the 
beginners in school and punished for letting them leave. If the 
departmental system prevents responsibility for children and 
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demands responsibility for subjects, then let us have done with 
the departmental system and get an organization that will deter- 
mine what teachers succeed in keeping children in school and 
what teachers without concern let children leave. 

The mill process is a failure with high-school children. Girls 
will come to school if they are happy there. It is not too much 
to require algebra teachers to search for and use the happiness 
that lies in algebra. We have a great variety of choices from 
which our patrons can select studies. But no vocational or other 
subject has divine inspiration enough to delight a young person. 
The teacher is the agent for that purpose. The educated person 
is one better prepared for a happy life. The children we fail to 
attract will go on living in our community. Each one lost to 
us is a reduction of the progress of our people. 

No high-school teacher is so simple as to confuse happiness 
with laziness. Adapting the high-school course to the capacity 
of all the students does not mean abandonment of work. It 
means more skilful direction of work. It means the ability to 
show the worker that she is succeeding—not in getting marks, 
but in getting power. Teachers look at the negative side too much. 
If we tell the poorest one in the class that she is better than when 
she entered it, and will be better tomorrow, we furnish one 
of the most effective suggestive forces for luring her to work 
to be better tomorrow. Success is a positive force. Hope of it 
draws ahead. Reprimand, overdone, defeats its own purpose. 
“There is so much good in this paper that it is worth writing 
over,” gets a sloppy piece of work done with more profit to the 
writer than a dozen condemnations of careless mistakes. We 
know that. But we ignore it, and fall back upon a stupid tra- 
dition of teachers that we are “correctors of youth.” We are 
not that. Weare educators—drawers out of powers. We are not 
employed to encourage slovenly work. Neither are we hired to 
condemn it. It is our business to get everybody to work better 
than now. 

Foolish aloofness keeps us from knowing our material. If 
we forbid our children to speak, we shall never know them. The 
teacher who-has a group around her before and after class works 
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so much more easily that the time some might think wasted more 
than pays for itself. This is the kind of conversation we hear: 
“I used to tell the time by the cattle trains on that railroad. I 
know a girl who never saw a cow. I’m glad Roosevelt’s getting 
it in the neck. He even tried to rule Egypt. I think it was mean 
of them to bring the obelisk from Egypt to Central Park: it 
looks so lonely there. I love the ‘Idylls of the King.’ I read them 
through the first day we got the book. My grandmother saw 
a Banshee before she died. I think Burke’s speech on concilia- 
tion is fierce.” A girl who talks like that, says the traditional 
teacher, has no place in the high school. A girl who talks like 
that, say we, needs the high school and us. 

If we are to serve New York girls we need to know more 
about them than we do. We are too well satisfied with the im- 
ported ideas that we have brought here from Lewiston and Elmira. 
The main reason schools stand still is because we resent being 
treated as in need of reform. A course of study with a teacher 
cutting off and handing out pieces of it every day is the idea 
some of us have of a high school. It is not to be wondered at. 
That sort of thing has been accepted and paid for. Now the 
authorities are waking up and saying, “What you are to do is 
to pass out this nutriment in suitable quantities, suitably pre- 
pared, to see that your family eats it in that happy state suitable 
for digestion, and that they gain strength and health and beauty 
thereby. You begin with a table full, we insist that you do not 
end the dinner with any vacant chairs.” 


IV. ADAPTING OURSELVES 


This making the studies fit the children instead of continuing 
the old tradition of course-of-study for those who stand it never 
fails in a meeting of teachers to raise a dust-cloud of objections. 
A teacher can think of so many reasons why the children of the 
community cannot be educated that in some faculties the entire 
meeting-time is devoted te showing that no change of the old 
methods should be thought of. This is the tendency that caused 
John Gorst to remark that if the American children are to be 
educated the system of teaching must be changed not only upon 
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the demands of persons outside of the schools but in the face 
of the worst opponents of education there are: namely, the 
teachers themselves. We as a high school have had no baptism 
of grace to make us any less worshipful of academic traditions 
than the usual high-school faculty is. We have as large a pro- 
portion of would-be aristocrats of learning as they, as many 
believers in the survival of the fittest at the expense of all the tax- 
payers ; as many who would wave aside the fact that we are hired 
men and women obligated to return, dollar for dollar, an output 
of trained personalities who are sent to us for benefit, not for 
discouragement. Norcross estimates in every high-school faculty 
10 per cent of workers who are alive to study problems of the 
community and to adapt the school to the solution, 10 per cent 
who are grafters obstructing the growth of efficiency, and 80 
per cent who are capable of efficient work if they are held to it. 
Every high school tells itself that it is better than it is. We 
have heard compliments for this one. This committee, how- 
ever, was constituted because of a feeling that much advancement 
of service is possible in this school, chiefly in the way of keeping 
more girls in school, keeping them longer, and paying more at- 
tention to their progress day by day. 

Your committee has discussed the question of fitting the food 
to the patient. We believe that the critical period is the first 
year. We have consulted superintendents, only to find that, 
instead of insisting that the course of study is responsible for 
so many withdrawals and so many failures, the superintendents 
say that there is a regrettable tendency among weak teachers to use 
the course of study as an excuse for failure. The course of 
study can be covered by every child who gets into the high school. 
Everyone has the mental power for it. It is our business to 
awaken this power and to direct it. There is nothing in the by- 
laws, in the directions of superintendents, or in anything else 
except a teacher’s perverse assumption, that justifies pushing 
along through a course of study faster than any of the children 
can follow, or dawdling along so slowly that any of the children 
lose interest. The course of study is there; the pupil is there. 
If the teacher cannot make them fit, the teacher is to blame. 
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Vv. TAKING MONEY FIXES RESPONSIBILITY 


The present-day demand upon high schools is responsibility. 
How does that affect us? It resolves itself into finance. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year are paid by the 
people to maintain this school. Three hundred thousand dollars 
of this money go to us personally. We are accustomed to re- 
gard ourselves as above business and incapable of measurement 
by dollars and cents, yet the past ten years have made it more 
clear that one of the best things that can happen to us is the 
realization that education is public business and that a dollar- 
and-cents measurement is inevitable. It is the duty of the princi- 
pal to give to the city returns for this investment. Who are the 
chief agents? We are. As Dewey remarks, “We teachers are 
the only educators in the system.” What the children get de- 
pends upon what we do. The ultimate responsibility rests upon 
us, not upon children nor upon parents; for no money whatever 
is paid to them. It is a waste of time therefore for a teacher to 
say, “I cannot educate this child; it is the child’s fault.” The 
proper answer is, “You are employed and paid to educate just 


the kind of children that are sent to you. Their successes are 
to your credit, their failures lie at your door.” It is useless to 
say, “This is the worst class I ever had; this class is below 


grade,” etc. A physician cannot berate patients because they 
are sick. It is nothing that we are doctors of philosophy. The 
question is, What can our children do after meeting us for a 
term? It is a principal’s duty to insist that teachers attract chil- 
dren to the school and that teachers both make the studies fit 
the children and make the children fit the studies. It does not 
mean our knowing a subject, it means our awakening the slug- 
gard. That is what sluggards are for. That is what we are 
for. If a man prepares himself as an advertisement-writer no 
one pays him on the basis of the college he attended, no one 
judges him by his methods, or by his effort; he is judged only by 
the number of customers secured by his advertisements. That 
is what we need: a system by which the teacher who attracts, 
retains, and educates children will be paid in accordance with her 
success. We suffer from lack of competition. Tenure of posi- 
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tion rewards the lazy and indifferent teacher equally with the 
successful. We should have a salary system by which increases 
depend upon the success shown by the testing of our work. 
Some high schools have it already. It is a merit system that 
promises better work for higher pay and corrects the awful error 
that a teacher’s pay is for the position instead of for the work 
done. In the schools where this system of better pay for better 
work is in practice there is life and efficiency which were impos- 
sible under the old system of pay for length of service. It gives 
the teacher the stimulus which the lawyer, the physician, and the 
author have: that of a reputation to make and rewards to win. 

So long as we see no connection between our pay and our 
success we must be moved by such motives as are available. We 
must expect our supervisors to keep us advised of the main pur- 
pose of the school: the attraction, retention, and education of 
all the children it will hold. We must bid good-bye to the dear 
old fallacies of by-gone days: that high-school mortality is in- 
evitable and none of our concern; that only the bright and in- 
dustrious and willing and superior are expected to remain; and 
that when we have assigned, explained, and heard a lesson, our 
responsibility ends. We high-school teachers are not very highly 
regarded in America. It is our own fault. We have not more 
than scratched the shell of the problem yet. Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper says we have wasted the lives of the children. Statistics 
show that for every child who is attracted even to enter a high 
school, eighty-four others never darken its doors. We have no 
cause to blow a trumpet yet. Rather in humility and contrition 
ought a high-school teacher to acknowledge repentance for past 
defenses of an untenable and un-American proposition, and to 
meet the future with a promise to set about the education of 
all children, rich and poor, fit and unfit. 

VI. THE CASE REDUCED TO THEOREMS 

To sum up, therefore, it appears that “retardation,” “elimina- 
tion,” “mortality” are due to many causes, but dwelling on them 
will not help us much. The word has gone out from the super- 
intendent’s office that the disease is to be studied and cured. 
Instead of following a time-worn custom of educators and col- 
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lecting one thousand and one reasons why these things cannot 
be cured, let us banish as useless and disheartening all negative 
defenses and rise up to welcome the new order of high-school 
procedure as if we had asked for it. 

These are our dicta: 

1. Each one of us accepts something between three and a 
half dollars and fifteen dollars for every day we spend in com- 
pany with our school children. 

2. It is paid by all the parents and citizens. 

3. It is paid for the advantage of each child of high-school 
age. 

4. Each pupil should be given each day something that she 
can do. 

5. She should do it. 

6. If she does not, the system is by so much a failure. 

7. I am responsible for each failure in my department. 

8. The teacher of yesterday could say to the pupil, “If you 
fail it is your own fault.” 

g. I cannot say that. . 

10. It is my business to know and to use all the influences 
preventive of failure until I get the effective specific. 

11. Positive, hopeful, encouraging suggestions, coupled with 
the well-known observation that hard work wins and is a pleas- 
ure, are excellent medicines. 

12. Every study of successful teachers shows prominent use 
of these tonics. 

13. They are the official remedies prescribed (Eighth Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Schools, New York, p. 77). 

14. I not only have to use them but I am obligated to secure 
success. 

15. The critical period is the student’s first year. 

16. I must give the first-year children more successful treat- 
ment. 

17. There are powers of success within me which brought 
me through high school and college. 

18. If to these I add powers of inspiration, encouragement, 
and suggestion, my success as an educator is sure. 


f 


THE PLACE OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION’ 


EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The change from wagon to railway, trolley, automobile, and 
aeroplane, from letter to telegraph and telephone, from hand- 
power to steam and electricity, are but a few of the externals 
of an age of profound transition. The financial, political, social, 
moral, and intellectual revolution that has accompanied the ma- 
terial reconstruction is of equal magnitude and of more basal 
import. No less radical is the alteration that has taken place 
in the field of education, and here as elsewhere the static stage 
has not been reached. All indications point to further changes 
as radical as any in the past, and no man can with safety predict 
the forms that will prevail. As a consequence, we may not 
lull ourselves with the thought that what has been will be, nor 
rest in the assurance that systems and methods should be main- 
tained for the sole reason that they have till now sufficed. The 
lessons of experience never cease to be valuable, but to be ready 
for the morrow we must test them by the fundamentals, by the 
sound educational principles that hold for all times and for all 
surroundings. There is today an especially potent call for the 
open mind. But an open mind involves mind as well as openness 
—the receptiveness must be intelligent. All change involves dis- 
turbance, discomfort, loss of time and energy, relegation to the 
scrap-heap, along with the outworn, of materials that are still 
serviceable. Changes can be justified only if there is a reason- 
able basis for expectation that they will result in a sum-total of 
ultimate gain. 

Thus the question of determining the place of modern lan- 
guages in American education is closely joined to the broader 


* A paper read before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor, March 30, ror. 
A few copies of this and the papers by Professor Kuersteiner and President Nollen (The 
School Review, Vol. XIX, pp. 550-68) will be available for distribution. Those desiring a 
copy may address (inclosing a two-cent stamp) Mr. Louis P. Jocelyn, secretary of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 541 South Division Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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question of the relation of American education to the changing 
structure of our country. What their place now is, and whether 
it is justified, can best be determined by the history of our 
studies. What that place should be in the future must be judged 
on the basis of careful thought and cautious testing. What that 
place will be depends on us—on our receptiveness, our intelli- 
gence, our fidelity. 

The undisputed right of the modern languages to more than 
a precarious and incidental place in our curricula is not of long 
standing. Looked upon, now as a trade equipment, now as an 
accomplishment, they were ranked with commercial bookkeeping 
and tables of foreign exchange, or with fencing and piano- 
playing; their fitting teacher, a German clerk in a counting-room 
or the local dancing-master. When taught in our schools, these 
subjects were held in scant esteem. Latin and Greek looked 
down on them in cold disdain, and the highest dignity which 
could be hoped was that a teacher of the ancient languages should 
add them to his subjects as a pastime. Such was our rank but 
a generation back. When a call was issued in 1883 ‘for the con- 
ference of modern-language teachers that resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Modern Language Association, one of the 
leading university presidents said to the prime mover of the 
conference: “And will you not have my Chinese laundryman 
address you? He is past-master in one of your living languages.” 
In 1886 the first periodical devoted to modern languages was 
issued, and its initial number appeared with but one name on the 
subscription list. No need to be ashamed of or to regret these 
inauspicious beginnings. It is well that every step of progress 
had to be earned, every advance in esteem to be merited. Not 
through inherited position, not by favoritism, it must be then by 
the merit of the cause that the quality of the teacher and his 
courses and the rank and dignity of the subject have grown so 
mightily. The Modern Language Association counts eleven hun- 
dred members: the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, Modern Language Notes, Modern Philology, The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, The Romanic Review, come 
monthly or quarterly to our desks; the earlier professorship of 
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modern languages in college and university has been replaced 
by separate teaching for German and for French in almost all 
cases, and for Spanish or Italian in many instances; German or 
French, or both, are now taught in all the leading secondary 
schools. And the strife between the ancients and the moderns 
no longer exists. Our aristocratic elder sisters do not send us 
to the nursery for our bread and milk when there is company 
to dinner, nor are they now unwilling that we should have young 
admirers of our own. They have not only ceased to snub us, 
but are glad to join forces in vieing with the attractiveness of 
the athletic young cousins who have opened up bakeries and 
cabinet-makers’ shops on the ground floor, whose energy and 
aggressiveness are an excellent stimulus, but whose moving in 
makes us all sit close and taxes the resources of the house. Con- 
ceits aside, classics and modern languages are a great source of 
strength each to the other. It is they of the classics who have 
set the example which serves as a constant guide in developing 
the effectiveness of language as a discipline; while we perhaps 
have been able to throw light on the essential problem of asso- 
ciating language with life, of aiding the pupil to feel that lan- 
guage is more than a declining, conjugating, parsing, and 
scanning machine. Not that this has ever been the attitude of 
the representative teacher of the classics, but our greater oppor- 
tunity for contact with the life behind the languages we teach 
enables us to point more readily the way to prevent its being the 
attitude of the pupil. 

In the light of these facts, it is far from excessive to main- 
tain that the rapid and substantial advance of modern-language 
work in America in the past thirty-five years demonstrates its 
vitality and usefulness and gives fine promise. The foundations 
are laid: what ought the superstructure to be? Is it in us to 
build for the future; to distinguish permanent values from quick 
and showy returns? Our subjects have an assured place in 
American education; we must give our thought and energy to 
its being the proper place. I should like to consider for a while 
the essentials of modern-language teaching if that place is to 
be attained. 
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The living languages have a concrete utility—a commercial 
value that can be demonstrated and that has been an impetus in 
their extension in the schools, even though it is nothing like so 
manifest here as in many other countries. Small need to argue 
with a Swiss that he should be a polyglot, when he can hardly 
walk out of a morning to stretch his legs without coming in 
contact with at least three languages; when the material pros- 
perity, not only of many individuals but of the very nation, 
hinges upon making captious travelers comfortable in half a 
dozen tongues. The part the schoolmaster played in preparing 
the victories of the Franco-Prussian War or in rendering possible 
the commercial strides of the empire has been an ever-present 
object lesson to Germany and to the adjacent nations. But in 
the United States we have remained walled off, not alone by 
mighty oceans on the east and west, by commercial barriers on 
the north and south, but by our absorption in the development 
of a great country not yet peopled. Now we are learning that 
trade is a world-question; that permanent prosperity depends 
on outlets in the markets of all nations; that when we compete 
by letter or in person for our share of commerce we must be able 
to write or talk, as do our rivals, in languages the buyer can 
understand, and that we must know enough of his habits and his 
modes of thought to find common bases of interest. While we 
slept, or read David Harum, or discussed the baseball score, the 
rich trade of South America has gone to other bidders. This is 
no negligible factor, no unimportant detail, and yet-—and yet— 
if that be the ground of our teaching languages, we should plan 
our courses in the schools somewhat in this order: Portuguese; 
Spanish ; Chinese; Tagalog; and we should make the chief aims: 
commercial letter-writing; phrases of barter; the terminology of 
poker, pinochle, or whatever game it be that international drum- 
mers affect. And, after all, still keeping the practical stand- 
point, what proportion of the pupils of an average high school 
would ever find occasion to put this equipment into service? 
Viewed still more broadly, is education in language to be meas- 
ured by the power to rattle off set phrases in a foreign tongue? 
If so, we shall never be able to cope as educated types with the 
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flunkeys of any cosmopolitan hotel. It is not thus that we meas- 
ure educational values. The broader contact with world-inter- 
ests that comes from a study of foreign languages and the 
knowledge of the languages themselves is of importance and 
value from a commercial standpoint; but if this be the sole or 
even the main aim of their study they fail to justify themselves, 
not alone in their cultural value, but even from a practical point 
of view. The school of commerce or the Berlitz school can do 
this work more effectively than we, and doing it alone for such 
as have need or wish for it can save us from burning up the 
house each time we wish to roast a pig. 

If, in our general school system, a widespread teaching of 
the modern languages cannot be justified by their commercial 
value, no more can it be defended merely and alone on the ground 
of their utility as spoken media. Pleasant as it may be, and 
helpful withal, for the American to converse with the native in 
his own tongue when he journeys across the water, we who have 
taught know all too well that, in the time it is possible to allot, 
the average pupil will not learn to speak German or French. 
The best that can be accomplished, and the most it is wise to 
aim for under our present system, is to give him a solid founda- 
tion in the structure of the language and a facility in reading, 
and along with this to accustom his ear to the sound of the lan- 
guage when spoken—a hearing knowledge rather than a speaking 
knowledge—so that if opportunity offer for him to practice the 
speech he may at least be equipped to utilize this opportunity 
wisely and successfully. This we owe to our pupils; to the over- 
whelming majority of them, to those who will never have this 
opportunity, we also owe that the courses shall not be shaped 
to the use of the minority at the cost of the others. 

The vitality of the modern languages as a subject in the 
American school depends on none of these externals, but must 
find its source and determine its ultimate measure on the basis 
of the two old, unchanging, and unchangeable factors of educa- 
tion: the value as a training for the mind, as a discipline; and 
the cultural value. These are the fundamentals; the practical 
values already mentioned are the accessories; not to be exagger- 
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ated, not to be neglected; hurtful if they replace, but valuable 
if brought into proper relation to, the essentials. 

But, says the critic, you are repeating the reasons advanced 
for the study of the classics, and on which the classics are wag- 
ing a fight of uncertain outcome to hold their own in our educa- 
tional system. Can we not choose a better strategic position than 
this, which seems at present to be resulting for them in few vic- 
tories and some reverses? I answer deliberately: No! As sub- 
jects with a commercial, concrete value easily measured in dimes 
and dollars, easily applicable in later life to business ends, the 
languages cannot vie with the natural sciences, cannot even vie 
with history or social science, cannot vie, I may add, with bread- 
making or carpet-laying or gas-fitting or clothes-cleaning. Our 
opportunity lies in joining forces with the defenders of the 
classics for the maintenance of education in its full meaning as 
distinguished from technical and business preparation. The 
natural sciences have educational value as a discipline, but are 
inadequate on the cultural side; historical, political, and social 
science have cultural value, but are inferior to language as a 
discipline. The languages combine the two values as does 
nothing else. It may be that we live in an age and a country in 
which the tendencies are against a full appreciation of our atti- 
tude; the more potent then the demand that we stand unitedly 
and aggressively for the things of which our youth have need. 
We might relax our watchfulness in a nation of idealists, or 
there make way, without loss, for the physicist or the chemist; 
here we are needed, and here we need, as nowhere else, to stand 
for the best we represent. If we do our duty and if we measure 
up to our mission the outcome is not doubtful. We are at the 
flood-tide of the conditions that have turned our people to the 
material side of life; to build for and to help shape the coming 
conditions is our opportunity, and can alone be our justification. 
The study of the classics has lost, at least relatively, some of its 
extension: is there no connection between this fact and the 
decline, which we hear so loudly deplored, of accuracy and of 
style in the English written in our schools? Has not England, 
where the classics better maintain their rank, a superiority over 
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us in this? And in measuring the causes of the increased 
pressure on the classics as a subject in the schools, we must not 
forget the competition of the modern languages. Our develop- 
ment has meant that they must share their space with us. After 
all, if Greek has largely disappeared, and if Latin has failed 
to strengthen its hold, the total of language work in our schools 
and colleges is far greater than it was a generation back, and it 
is safe to say that the students are giving at least as large a pro- 
portion of their time to language study as they then did. The 
question thus becomes whether we of the modern languages are 
properly fulfilling, shall properly fulfil, our part of the work. 
There is no obligation on us to seek to impinge further on the 
space the classics have occupied. Viewed merely from a selfish 
standpoint, our work is lightened and rendered more effective 
by all the Latin and all the Greek the pupil studies. There is 
obligation on us, and on the teachers of the classics as well, that 
we shall unitedly work to attain the educational ends that we 
believe language study serves; and upon us there rests the duty 
of serving these ends as effectively as they. If it be true that 
the students’ grasp of English is showing diminution, it lies 
with us to question gravely whether we of the modern-language 
group are accomplishing the part we have assumed in language 
work as effectively as the classic teacher. 

So far as regards cultural value, the study of the speeches of 
modern Europe affords opportunities that are equal to the best. 
The broadening influence of contact with the thought of other 
nations through the medium of the original language lies, first, 
in the close connection between thought and its form of ex- 
pression. Each people has its own sequence of ideas, its own 
stylistic forms, its own shadings of vocabulary. Attempts at 
literal rendering give only translations devoid of artistic quali- 
ties and incapable of renewing in the reader the impression the 
writer is seeking to transmit. Truly good translation, on the 
other hand, involves the thorough recasting of the foreign form 
of expression, and, while the result may be a correct rendering 
of the thought, expressed in excellent English, such an interpre- 
tation is a triumph for the translator rather than for the trans- 
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lated. Goethe seated at our side, speaking in flawless English of 
today, would be a wonderful table-companion, but could never 
carry us out of ourselves into a new realm of thought and feel- 
ing as can the Goethe of Weimar. 

The second great opportunity for culture from the study of 
foreign languages consists in the insight this study gives, not 
alone into the literature, but into the life, the social structure, 
the art—into the whole civilization of those who think and 
feel in other ways than we, and whose thoughts find expression 
in other words and in other acts than ours. Here is where Ger- 
man or French, Italian or Spanish, is a priceless domain. Much 
as the archaeologist has learned, familiar as we are with many 
details of the life of the past, our knowledge of the nations that 
have ceased to be cannot compare with the insight we can gain 
into the civilization of our neighbors; and the power to make 
our subjects living, vivid realities is mightily augmented by fa- 
miliarity with habits and surroundings and by nearness in time 
and place. The man of culture is not merely he who knows the 
thought, the feeling, the art, the life of others; though possessed 
of the widest knowledge, he is still narrow who interprets all 
things in terms of his own attitude, who remains ever—how hard 
this to escape!—the center of his universe. The hall-mark of 
culture is the power to see with the eyes of others, to compre- 
hend even where we do not acquiesce, to interpret not in our 
terms but in the terms of him who speaks. A man of culture, 
taking his Don Quixote from the table, becomes straightway a 
Spaniard of the olden days. Let another try to read, Don Quix- 
ote remains a keyless puzzle, or is solved in terms of a Sam Jones 
or a Coxie. A man steeped in French thought and life is likely 
to find, when speaking in French, that the substance as well as 
the form of what he says is at times altered: that he is thinking 
and speaking from the French point of view, and is saying things 
it does not come to him to say when his medium is English. 
When in Paris do as the Parisians do is a safe precept only if 
we choose the right Parisians as our models; but when in Paris, 
whether in body or spirit, look if you can on things Parisian 
through the Parisian’s eyes. The acquisition of power of self- 
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detachment, so difficult to attain, so contrary to the spirit of 
provincialism, of chauvinism, is furthered in no way better than 
by an intimate knowledge of peoples who reject much that we 
accept and accept much that we reject; yet who live in our day, 
have the same general material, moral, and intellectual problems 
to face, and are meeting them at times not so well, at times 
better than we. This is a kind of contact with things new which 
adds not alone to our resources but to our resourcefulness. 

There is a further broadening effect of language that carries 
with it far-reaching results when the languages are those of our 
contemporaries. Small-minded confidence in superiority over 
those who do not speak and act and think as we is bred of 
ignorance and cannot long resist the admiration which comes 
with a knowledge of the best in their literature and life. And 
on this follows a diminution of the hostility between nations and 
a strengthening of the forces that are at work for peace. Keen 
international rivalry for political and commercial supremacy 
cannot but continue to occasion enmities, but every pupil whom 
we bring to understand the language and the thought of a foreign 
country gives an added impetus to the growing spirit of friendli- 
ness and conciliation. 

Now, granted that the study of the modern languages has 
the requisites for satisfying this, the cultural requirement in edu- 
cation, what is its fitness as a discipline? No one would question 
that it furnishes valuable training for the mind, that it develops 
the reasoning powers; but is it at all to be compared in this 
respect with the study of the classic languages? Many will be 
disposed to agree with Mr. James Bryce, who, in a recent ad- 
dress at the Johns Hopkins University, gave the preference to 
the languages rich in inflections. Still, I believe it is not too much 
to maintain that French or German, when properly taught, may 
be made as effective a discipline for the mind as Latin or Greek. 
A rich inflectional system does undoubtedly furnish an excellent 
basis for drill in grammatical relations, a drill all the more valu- 
able as an incentive to thought because it is lacking in English 
and thus forces the pupil to acquire forms of analysis to which 
he is unaccustomed. Yet, on the other hand, while the differ- 
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ences of the modern European languages from the English are 
often of a type which does not so quickly show on the surface, 
they are none the less innumerable, and the very fact that in 
many cases they do not disclose themselves at the first glance 
is an aid, in the hands of a careful teacher, to training in accurate 
thought. The opportunity for this training begins with the first 
lesson in pronunciation. It remained wholly unutilized under the 
old system of teaching, when the foreign sounds were simply re- 
placed by their nearest English equivalents, and when such 
sounds as have not even a faint reflection in our language were 
explained by incorrect descriptions or crude directions such as 
these: “The French u has a sound precisely agreeing with that 
of the German modified «”; “To pronounce French u, start as 
if you were going to say oo and quickly say ee.” How many 
times, as a boy, I strove to put these directions into practice, 
invariably ending up with an English u or an English e! Today, 
proper instruction in pronunciation begins with an analysis of the 
speech-organs for each sound, accompanied by constant illustra- 
tion and practice; next moves on to explanation and practice in the 
methods of syllable-building and stress; and can then be readily 
extended to the word or the word-group. Such clear and simple 
treatises as Nyrop’s Manuel phonétique du frangais parlé furnish 
a guide to the teacher, while the charts of German and of French 
sounds prepared in accordance with the system of the International 
Phonetic Association provide the essential classroom apparatus. 
The inculcation of new sounds by a study of the positions of the 
speech-organs is not only the sole way to teach correct pronuncia- 
tion to such pupils as have passed beyond early childhood, it is 
also a valuable training in applying the powers of observation 
and analysis to a set of activities which the individual, in spite 
of the fact that it is he who is performing them, rarely observes, 
and which he can interpret correctly only after attentive and in- 
telligent effort. 

Again, while it is customary to consider the French as poor 
in inflections, comparison of similarities and differences between 
the French and the English offers a field limited rather by the 
inflexibility of our thought than by a real absence of inflection 
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in the French. It is easy to see that homme, singular, and 
hommes, plural, are identical in sound, and it is in itself a valuable 
drill to teach the pupil to distinguish between mere eye-differ- 
ences and those which have a real existence in the spoken word; 
but it is misleading to teach that “man” and “men” are alike 
homme[s]; “man” is un homme, “men” is des hommes; “the 
man” is l’homme, “the men” is les hommes. The un, des, le, les 
are inflections just as are homin-em, homin-es. Similarly, in je 
chante, tu chantes, il chante, elle chante, the je, tu, il, elle are 
inflections, as is shown by the fact that if we really desire to 
express the pronoun subject it must be done in some other way. 
Il chante is not “HE sings,” but chanter, third singular present, 
and we have to depend on the context to determine whether the 
subject is “he,” “it,” or a phrase or clause following the verb. 
The Old French, which had more flectional suffixes, did not need 
to express such a je, tu, il; it could say simply chant, chantes, 
chantet. In the modern French, when we are aiming really to 
express a pronoun subject we do it by saying: moi, je chante; 
je chante, moi; c’est moi qui chante, etc. French is not stricken 
with inflectional poverty; it simply has replaced, in a number of 
instances, suffixes by prefixes, prefixes which are in the writing 
still detached but which are none the less prefixes. The Latin 
suffixes -o, -as, -at, etc., probably arose by the merging of what 
were in the first place detached words. The French future tense 
arose in the same way, and je chanterai was originally cantare 
habeo. Similarly enlever, “to carry off,” shows a merging into 
one word of elements that still remain separate, for the written 
language at least, in the exactly similar s’en aller, “to move off.” 

It is only a superficial observer, however, who sees in in- 
flections the sole or even the main opportunity for language drill. 
They are valuable for this purpose; but they tend, when not in- 
telligently handled, to become a mere mechanical exercise. It 
is the broader fields of syntax and word-signification that offer 
the most numerous and the most alluring occasions for training 
in exact thinking. Syntactical study is never simple and never 
easy, but it does not need to be dreary or dry. The psychological 
processes which lead the French to employ the expletive ne; to 
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substitute the historical present or the present perfect for the 
narrative past tense, or the present for the future; the reasons 
which have caused the imperfect subjunctive to fall into disuse or 
which determine the placing of the adjective before or after its 
substantive—these and similar questions give to syntax a reality 
and a vividness that must appeal to the teacher and through the 
teacher can be made to appeal to the scholar. 

Most fruitful of all as a training to exact thought is the study 
of words. In English we group a variety of actions under the 
term “to walk”: it is used, for instance, in the meanings “to ad- 
vance on foot”; “to advance on foot at a deliberate pace”; “to 
go on foot”; “to come on foot’; “to move on foot for recrea- 
tion,” etc. That is to say, in English we have chosen as central 
idea the method of locomotion, joining with it now one, now 
another connotation which we leave to be determined from the 
context. The French group these ideas differently, distributing 
out the various ideas we have assembled around “going afoot” 
into the other classes where they also belong. It therefore has 
no inclusive verb “to walk”: the method of locomotion is what 
it usually leaves to be determined from the context. “He walks 
up to me” is “he comes to me”; “I walk up to him” is “I go 
to him,” and so on. It is in consequence impossible to translate 
“walk” into French without analyzing from the context the pur- 
pose or the accessories of the walking; just as it is impossible to 
translate into English the French se promener, “to take recreation 
by moving from place to place,” without first stopping to determine 
whether the mode of motion is walking, or riding, or driving. 
This illustration is nearer to being typical than it is to being ex- 
ceptional. Except for the names of simple and concrete ideas, 
word-values rarely coincide in different languages. The sum- 
total of the thought may be the same, but the sentence will be 
made up of materials of different shape, size, and texture. Ac- 
curate translation from English into a foreign language or vice 
versa involves not alone careful analysis of the foreign speech 
but of the mother-tongue as well. 

Phonetics, inflection, syntax, and word-meaning can be util- 
ized at all stages of the study of a language. No less important 
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is the analysis of style, but it can be successfully undertaken only 
with students who pursue their language-work to a point of con- 
siderable advancement. It is perhaps here that we have the most 
to learn from the language-teaching in the French schools. Their 
teaching of style, whether Latin or French be the subject-matter, 
through the analysis, in their courses on text-interpretation, of 
the modes and methods of composition as shown in the best 
writers, plays no small part in the remarkable facility the French 
show in expressing themselves clearly, accurately, and in good 
form—a facility notable in our youth, as a rule, only by its 
absence. In our graduate French work at the Johns Hopkins 
University we are endeavoring to develop this type of study, so 
that the teachers we send out may go forth adequately equipped 
in this regard. Thus much I may already say, at an early stage 
of the experiment: the students, while finding this work pe- 
culiarly difficult by reason of its newness to them, have entered 
on it with zeal and are enthusiastic over its possibilities. 

In the foregoing discussion of the opportunities offered by 
the modern languages for the forming of trained thinkers I 
have restricted my illustrations to French because of my greater 
familiarity with that subject. Those who are working in German 
can readily supply as potent examples drawn from that language. 
In fact, the problem is not whether the modern languages furnish 
sufficient and satisfactory material for study that shall meet the 
highest cultural and disciplinary standards; it is rather how, in 
the time at our disposal for teaching these languages, we can 
find a place for giving to the pupil even a small part of the 
wealth of training for which they furnish so abundant opportu- 
nity. We deal with a subject-matter capable, by its variety and 
richness, of being rendered the most useful and the most absorb- 
ing in our curriculum. 

The goal is inspiring. Do we at present ever attain this goal? 
Alas, the knowledge and wisdom and faith the teacher needs, 
whatever his subject, so far exceeds the best we have, the best 
that many of us can hope to have! More practical and more es- 
sential is the question: Are we aiming for this goal? Are we 
utilizing our present equipment to the best of our ability? Are 
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we enlarging it in every possible way? Are we endeavoring to 
give the pupils, in so far as it is practicable, familiarity with the 
modern languages in their written and spoken form, insight into 
the civilizations that are reflected through them, training that 
comes from their analysis? It is for each of us to answer for 
himself and to himself. But this much can be said: The rewards 
of teaching are not such as lure men and women of low ideals 
or material aims; life is a treadmill to the routine teacher, a 
nullity to the teacher who is no idealist. There is ground for 
faith in our teachers. We are full of defects—who knows that 
we are not as often disappointing to our pupils as they are to us? 
—but in no profession is there a greater devotion to the work 
for the work’s sake, a greater desire to do the work well for the 
reward that comes in the sense of work well done. With this 
spirit directing the body of our teachers, we may have confidence 
that the gain in intensiveness in the teaching of the modern lan- 
guages is destined more nearly to keep pace with their present 
rapid extension in our schools. The power lies within our grasp 
of aiding to form a new generation broader in culture, clearer 


and more exact in thought; not alone more comprehensive in 
their grasp of languages, but masters of the written and the 
spoken word of their own language as they could never have been 
without our aid. May it be granted to us to have a share in 
bringing this to pass! 


A SYMPOSIUM 


ON REFORM IN GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE IN THE STUDY OF 
THE LANGUAGES' 


THE PRESENT SITUATION AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES 


Cc. R. ROUNDS 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


I feel that I voice the sense of this meeting when I say that our thanks 
and the thanks of language teachers generally should go to Dr. Hale for 
an address such as he has just given us and for his previous work in the 
same direction. If careful and scholarly efforts of this sort, by men so 
thoroughly equipped as he, could have come earlier, the present chaos in 
our systems of nomenclature could scarcely have come upon us. 

It is with much trepidation that I venture to address you at this point. 
This is particularly true since my whole point of view must of necessity be 
so utterly different from that of Dr. Hale. With points of view so different, 
‘our emphasis must come, of course, upon different phases of the problem; 
and our conclusions can therefore scarcely be expected to coincide, though 
most of our differences are in emphasis rather than in aim. Where there 
appear to be such differences of opinion, I desire to submit my views very 
humbly, with a full realization that they may be the immediate and narrow 
outlook of a private in the thick of a fight, rather than the broad and com- 
prehensive understanding of the general, who, from a greater height, and 
with incomparably fuller information, views the battle in its larger and more 
permanent aspects. There is this to be said, however, for the view of the 
private: He has a close acquaintance, within the scope of his observation, 
with the actual facts and practical difficulties of the situation. 

For eight years I have been teaching English grammar and reading in 
a state normal school to students who come from all sorts of schools. They 
have been studying grammar from twenty or thirty different texts. Here are 
some samples of questions that are asked of me during the first few weeks 
of a course: “Are the object complement and direct object the same? Well, 
at home we studied Baskerville and Sewell, and it says the direct object is not 
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a complement.” Another says: “What? Not a complement! Why, Reed 
and Kellogg says that it is. And I know our teacher always just lit into 
us when we forgot to say object complement in a sentence like, We saw 
John.” Another voice: “Object complement! Why, in Carpenter we learned 
that the object complement was like John in this: We named him John. I 
know because I learned that sentence.” Another: “Well, which is right?” 
“Well, I don’t care. I’m all mixed up,” says another; “I thought I knew 
something about grammar, but nothing I ever learned seems to be right.” 

This is not overdrawn. You may see just such a group as this gathered 
about my desk, many, many times a year. These young people are in earnest. 
They are trying to master the intricacies of a subject, abstruse and forbid- 
ding enough at best; and they find themselves balked and baffled at every turn 
by a shifting, uncertain, tricky terminology. Just when they begin to feel 
the satisfying grip of comprehension, the elusive concept slips out of its 
skin and leaves them grasping an empty name that means nothing. 

What can we say for ourselves, we teachers of grammar? What excuse 
can we give if we allow this situation to exist one day longer than we must 
tolerate it? Here is a perfectly simple construction, almost the most simple 
and unmistakable in all language—the accusative after a transitive verb— 
and we haggle over what we should call it, and as a result we let our students 
and our young teachers go on with only imperfect notions, which we may 
be reasonably sure will be upset as soon as they enter upon the study of 
another text. 

But grammar texts are comparatively well agreed on this construction. 
In the twenty-five different texts on my desk I find nine different names 
for the construction of good in He is good—the most simple, unmistakable, 
and fundamental predicate construction of the adjective; and eighteen dif- 
ferent names for the construction of red in We painted our barn red. 

Now I submit, as my thesis in this discussion, that where we have a 
simple conception, about which there is no real difference of opinion, we owe 
it to the science, to our students, and to our teachers, to have and use one 
name for that construction. When a student comprehends that relationship 
in an English sentence, learns its name, and gains the ability to recognize it 
when he meets it in literature or daily speech, he has an asset in knowledge 
and power that should have full value anywhere he has occasion to use 
that knowledge in the presence of other intelligent persons. I want that 
name to be fit and sensible, but still more I want it to be current coin 
in every English classroom. The fitness of a name lies not so much in 
its descriptive force as in the sureness with which it is understood by the 
user and the hearer. Further, when the student goes out to teach, and he 
finds that he must use new texts, I want him to be able to look in the index 
of a new book, find that term, turn to the appropriate page, and find this 
same concept discussed. 
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Further, when after much labor he learns in my class, say, the classifi- 
cation of verbs, and that only after much struggle and possibly some failures, 
and when he satisfies me at last that he does have the mastery over this 
classification, I want to feel that I may safely start him out to teach verbs to 
others; that although the order and arrangement may be different in the 
new texts he will use, yet the essential principles will be the same. 

Now what do I know? I know that more or less ever since he has been 
in my class he has been having to unlearn many things that had been drilled 
into him by former teachers. I know that, in spite of all the assurances I 
have given him that these apparent differences are differences of name only, 
that the conceptions are the same, he has come to have a contempt for a 
science that is so slippery and unreliable, and a disbelief in many of the 
distinctions in grammar. I know that when he goes out to teach he will 
find a text which, if new to him, will not only take the subject up in a new 
order, but will have such an array of strange names and classifications that 
he will be utterly baffled and at sea. If he seeks to consult still another text 
his confusion will be worse confounded. Now what of his teaching? Where 
we should expect his power in grammar to translate itself into teaching 
power in literature, reading, and composition as well as in grammar itself; 
where we should expect clear-cut, pointed queries, in literature or reading, 
as to the construction of a word, phrase, or clause, and a corresponding illu- 
mination of the passage; where we should expect to find power in grammar 
exercising a potent influence over the sentence structure in his own compo- 
sition and that of his classes: what do we find? We find him avoiding gram- 
mar where he can in his classes, and the class and himself in confusion when 
he does essay to use it. In the grammar class we find the work done with 
uncertainty and without enthusiasm. 

This shifting, happy-go-lucky, each-man-for-himself terminology has 
vitiated not only our grammar-teaching but all our other English work. Sup- 
pose you ask a class the construction of wonderful in How wonderful are 
thy works, O God! You ought to be able, if your students know grammar 
and understand the passage, to get the answer at once, and to know that 
your student knows what he is talking about. Instead of that you will 
probably spend five minutes trying to find out whether he means the same 
thing by subjective complement that you do by predicate adjective. 

But perhaps the most mischievous differences come in the naming of 
constructions about which there is some slight difference of opinion. I will 
cite three; namely, substantives ending in ing, infinitives preceded by the 
objective case, and conjunctive pronouns. 

In By being careful he was able to save money, being is variously called 
verbal noun, nounal verb, participial noun, present participle, progressive 
participle, participle used as a noun, infinitive in ing, progressive infini- 
tive, and gerund. Those of you who have taught grammar know that one 
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of the most elusive distinctions to be made is that between the adjective 
and the substantive in ing. I find it far easier to teach it to people who have 
never before studied it than to those who have studied it under different 
names. 

With regard to infinitives preceded by substantives in the objective case, 
as Let him go—an exceedingly common construction in English—we have a 
wretchedly inadequate treatment in current texts. Some texts treat Jet as an 
auxiliary; while some say that let is the principal verb, and that go, with its 
subject him, is the object of Jet. We certainly cannot think of go as a 
finite verb with him as a subject, for him is plainly accusative. Further, 
if let is an auxiliary, let go must be the verb phrase. Then what sort of a 
phrase is this, what is its subject, and what is the construction of the accusa- 
tive him? I repeat, this is one of the very commonest constructions in 
English, as witness: Let’s go; I want him to come; See them run; Have 
him come; Make him go—constructions on our lips in almost a fourth of 
the sentences we utter in common speech, yet without adequate and accepted 
treatment in our current texts. You can see that you and I should have no 
inconsiderable difficulty in understanding each other in discussing these con- 
structions, Are we to treat them all alike, as does Mead’s text, saying that 
the infinitive, with its subject, is the object of the verb; or are we to look 
for different modal meanings in the infinitives? The subject itself is not 
inherently complex. But the lack of an accepted terminology in dealing 
with the conceptions involved makes it very elusive. 

In the matter of conjunctive pronouns we have, I feel, absolute error. 
Most of the old standard texts are in the procession; no doubt they have been 
the bellwethers for many other textbook writers. In J know what you are 
reading, very many texts say what is equivalent to that which. Thus, ] know 
what you are reading is said to be equivalent to J know that which you are 
reading. Let us see. Suppose I see you deeply engrossed in reading a 
Spanish novel. I say I know what you are reading. Now what is it that I 
know? Obviously it is the idea expressed by the clause what you are reading, 
you are reading what, or, if we substitute the noun for what, I] know you are 
reading a Spanish novel. I do not know that which you are reading. I do 
not know Spanish at all, and I do not know the novel. I do not know the 
thing at all. All I do know is that you are reading a Spanish novel. 

I cannot refrain from saying a few things about the subjunctive mood 
at this point, though Dr. Hale would seem to have covered that field pretty 
thoroughly. Just what do we mean by the subjunctive mood? Do we mean 
a certain “mood,” or a state of mind, in which an assertion is made? Or 
do we mean an “inflection” to show this state of mind? If the latter, I can 
see why we may inquire whether the subjunctive mood is disappearing from 
English; if the former, then what does our discussion imply? Do we mean 
that we who use English have less occasion to “suppose” or “wish” things 
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that are contrary to fact than do the users of other languages? Impossible, 
certainly. Yet at other times we do speak of the subjunctive mood pre- 
cisely as though it were a state of mind, and not an inflection, that we are 
talking about. I believe that the first thing for us to do is to determine just 
what we mean by the term “subjunctive mood.” 

Assuming that in this discussion we mean the inflection, let me suggest 
one or two things that seem to me important. In English this mood takes 
various forms. Aside from the absence of the ending s in the third person 
singular, and the use of “be” and the plural form “were,” we should note 
the peculiar tense-shifting that accompanies this mood. Not seeing any 
treatment of this in my texts, I was teaching it independently, when my at- 
tention was called to the fact that two or three texts do discuss it. It really 
makes about the most interesting phase of the study in English. Thus in 
Were he honest he would confess, were, while past in form, is present in 
meaning. Hence, even with a plural subject, where the number inflection 
would disappear, the tense peculiarity would still signify to the reader or 
hearer that the supposition is contrary to fact. Likewise in Had he been 
honest he would have confessed, had been, while past perfect in form, is 
really simple past tense in meaning; there is, in fact, no inflection whatever 
except this peculiar tense-shifting, in this type of subjunctive, and yet we 
have no difficulty in sensing the negation of the assertion. 

Further, there can be no doubt that the inverted order in the above 
sentences helps distinctly in showing that the supposition is contrary to fact. 
Mere emphasis frequently distinguishes between fact and contingency. Note 
the difference between the verbs is in If he is coming, I am not going to run 
and If he is coming, I am going to run: a fact implied in the first, mere 
contingency in the second. 

These problems run all through this mood in English, affecting it so 
strongly that it cannot be considered apart from them. It is my opinion that 
this truth will make it possible to treat this mood in English parallel with 
the same mood in other languages, only along broad lines. Detailed agree- 
ment cannot be expected. English texts themselves are in hopeless confusion. 

So much for the present situation: a chaos of misunderstanding; a 
tangle of overlapping conceptions; efforts of teacher and pupil, honest and 
deserving though these efforts may be, going to waste; grammar a dis- 
credited study when it should be a helpmeet and handmaid to all English 
work, Dr. Hale says of the matter: “It is perplexing.” I am not satisfied 
with his adjective. I should say: “It is unendurable.” 

What of the outlook for the future? Over two years ago, the writer 
began an agitation in his own state, in which he was ably helped by the 
Western Teacher, to interest Wisconsin teachers in the matter of a uniform 
nomenclature. Last fall the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association passed 
resolutions asking the National Education Association to appoint a committee 
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whose office it should be to go over the whole matter of grammatical nomen- 
clature and recommend a system of nomenclature for use in our grammar 
texts. This report, if adopted, was to be recommended to publishers for 
incorporation in their texts. 

The writer then began a correspondence with school men all over the coun- 
try, addressing hundreds of city, state, and county superintendents, heads of 
normal schools, and others. Several state associations, including those of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Washington, Montana, Illinois, and Indiana, en- 
dorsed the plan. Something like three hundred prominent school men, most 
of them city superintendents and heads of normal schools, have personally 
favored it. As you doubtless know, the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association at the Mobile meeting created a com- 
mittee in acordance with the terms of the resolution. The other members 
of that committee are Superintendent Ella Flagg Young, of Chicago, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Henry S. West, of Baltimore, Superintendent Stratton 
D. Brooks, of Boston, and Professor William Gardner Hale, of Chicago. 
As chairman of that committee, I feel that it would be unseemly in me 
to make specific statements as to my attitude in individual matters of 
nomenclature, particularly since the committee has not yet held a meeting. I 
may, however, state some of the principles which will guide me so far as 
I am personally concerned. 

1. We must consider the practical side. The publishers have so far 
shown a very commendable and unselfish spirit of willingness to co-operate 
with the teachers in the matter. We must not abuse that spirit by too radical 
and sweeping changes, else the publishers and authors might suffer revul- 
sion of feeling and refuse to come with us. That would mean the breaking 
down of the whole plan. Anyhow, the equity of the case, as well as 
common sense, requires that no sweeping change be made unless logic inex- 
orably demands it. 

2. English grammar must concern itself with the phenomena of the 
English sentence. It is a grammar of function and not of form. It is not 
wise to try to strain matters in order to make a nomenclature of an inflected 
tongue fit the grammar of our uninflected tongue. Where we are dealing 
with simple, basic functions, in which we may observe corresponding and 
coinciding phenomena, as in the predicate adjective, etc., or in an actual 
and clear coincidence of mood, I favor parallel use of terms. But we must 
remember that language is the master, grammar merely the servant; and 
the servant must suit its convenience to the master. 

Further, nothing is to be gained for the teacher of other languages by 
attempting an unnatural and forced coincidence of nomenclature where there 
is no coincidence of phenomena back of it. The best assurance that English 
grammar is to be an ally in the study of another tongue will be an under- 
standing of English grammar itself. This leads me to remark, by the way, 
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that the final report of the British Joint Committee which has been at work 
on this matter contains a specific recommendation to the effect that the 
five cases of Latin be recognized in English. I will say that I cannot see 
my way clear to endorse that, for the reasons I have just given; but most 
of the recommendations of the Joint Committee will be great aids to our 
committee in its work. 

Still further, on this second point, we must remember that the proportion 
of our students of English grammar who take up other languages is very small. 
Fairness to the many who never have occasion, unhappily, to compare the 
word-relationships in different tongues demands that we give these many 
children first consideration in the premises. Certainly it would be wrong 
to sacrifice their interests in any wise to bring about a doubtful good to 
their few more fortunate fellows. 

3. A large part of the work of the committee will be the clearing up 
of conceptions, the formulation of accurate definitions, and the organization 
of subject-matter. If this work can be done well, and if authors and 
teachers will accept it, it should go far toward accomplishing the end of the 
whole matter, for much of the present confusion has arisen from the fact 
that the subject-matter was being attacked from so many different angles. 

4. The committee will welcome suggestions from all who care to make 
them. It particularly desires to co-operate with other committees who are 
working on the same problem. 

5. It is my conviction that our first step toward a better state of things 
must come with practical uniformity of nomenclature for accepted and funda- 
mental constructions in English grammar, and that therefore this committee 
should not wait longer, but should, as its commission specifies, recommend 
a system of nomenclature in February, 1912, What will be accomplished 
by waiting? We have the full report of the British Joint Committee; we 
should never be able, no matter how long we waited or how arduously we 
labored, to satisfy any one of us fully. Meanwhile we should be withholding 
from our students and teachers of grammar the thing they most need: a 
current, standard-value coin of nomenclature. As individual authors feel, 
in the future, that they can improve this nomenclature, there should be some 
standing committee, large in number and representative in personnel, to 
which such recommendations for changes might be referred before being 
thrust upon the public schools. Such a committee would, of course, have 
advisory, not mandatory, powers. But its censorship should keep some of 
the unworthy and confusing innovations out of our schools. 

6. In all our labor we must remember that we are working, not for 
ourselves, not for scholars, not for the delectation of savants, but for the 
salvation of the useful study of English grammar by grade and high-school 
students and teachers, and for the ready grasp and sound understanding of 
that subject. 
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THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS 


C. L. MEADER 
The University of Michigan 


As one who has had experience in teaching both ancient and modern 
languages, I feel keenly the evils of our present practice. 

If we are agreed upon abandoning “logical” and “metaphysical” grammar, 
then it is our first duty to seek psychological categories as the basis of our 
nomenclature. In this matter we should do well to follow up the suggestions 
and adopt some of the methods of the psychologists. For many years they 
have talked more or less about “types” in the sense of psychical structures, 
if one may use the term, built up in the mind in the course of our daily 
experiences by a process of involuntary abstraction, The “type” may be de- 
scribed as consisting of a relatively permanent core (or center of crystalliza- 
tion) with various lines of association running out from it and connecting 
with individual experiences. Psychologists have defined such types of con- 
crete objects, standards of comparison in reference to weights and measures 
and color appreciations. It remains for students of language to go farther 
and to identify and describe similar types covering the relationships (and 
other ideas) that make up syntax. That such categories have not as yet 
been found and accurately defined is plain (to take a single illustration) 
from the conflicting opinions current concerning the force (or forces) of 
the subjunctive mood. If a series of such types should be discovered and 
defined and shown to be associated with certain words or word-forms, they 
should form a thoroughly sound foundation for a system of nomenclature 
appropriate at least to the language from the study of which they were 
derived. 

We should approach this problem first and foremost, as it seems to me, 
by the method of introspection. The material with which we work should 
be primarily contemporary experience in normal conversation in our own 
vernacular. Introspection of one’s experiences in reading has secondary 
value, and still less confidence is to be placed in results derived from the 
study of foreign languages. 

In addition to our neglect of the method of introspection applied as 
above suggested, we have erred by laying too great emphasis on the analytic 
side of our work and thus neglecting the synthetic side. We-have not only 
been prone to separate a given form too completely from its context, but 
have also been inclined to overlook the composite character of the idea sym- 
bolized by a given form or set of forms. 

Although I recognize the scientific and pedagogical value of accurate 
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scientific terms, I have usually been better satisfied with the student who 
could describe a function than with one who could merely name it. What 
we lose in time we gain in clearness. 


THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES: FRENCH 


A. F. KUERSTEINER 
Indiana University 


In adopting a uniform grammatical terminology the needs of those who 
make use of the textbooks ought to be considered first. Serious students of 
syntax, as a rule, have little trouble in understanding each other, even though 
they employ different terms. But school children are easily bewildered, and 
since this movement is to be especially for the benefit of high-school pupils 
I am heartily in favor of it. But I should like to call attention to what I 
believe to be a serious danger. 

A scholar interested in syntax is anxious, of course, to reach generaliza- 
tions that may be as broad as possible. Now the broader a generalization, 
the more difficult it is to understand. Thus Professor Hale may be right in 
classifying the subjunctive after verbs of fearing as he does, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether a high-school pupil could grasp his classification. 
Besides, the object of a high-school textbook is not to teach the syntax of 
Latin, or of French, or of any other language, but to teach the language 
itself. It is of little advantage to a high-school pupil to classify all the 
subjunctives he finds under, let us say, four heads; it is important, however, 
that he should see some reason why a verb is in the subjunctive. Perhaps 
it is because it expresses purpose, or result, or because it follows a verb of 
fearing, or a verb of commanding, or because the clause in which it occurs 
is concessive, or an indirect question. These are generalizations that a child 
can be brought to understand. 

Just where the line between the broader and narrower generalizations 
should be drawn is difficult to decide. But it is better to err on the side of 
narrow generalizations than on the other side. The desire on the part of 
teachers and textbook-makers to make instruction in Latin an exercise in 
classification has been the bane of our high-school work. It has also been 
and is the refuge of the teacher who does not know enough of the language 
to lead pupils on to a ready understanding of the foreign text. Of course 
the harder the generalization is for the pupil the more time the incompetent 
teacher can devote to it. 

A multiplicity of small generalizations is better than a few broad ones. 
Again, it is difficult to decide just what number of generalizations is de- 
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sirable. The important thing is to decide in each case whether a proposed 
term is within the grasp of the high-school pupil, and let the number of the 
terms take care of itself. 

The committee has a hard task before it. Perhaps the most difficult 
part of its task will be to find a terminology that will be readily applicable 
to English, not because the grammar of English is more difficult or more 
complex than that of other languages, but because in America individualistic 
democracy has asserted itelf in the writing of English grammars as well as 
in everything else. It will be difficult to harmonize the many discordant 
voices; but let us hope for the best. 


THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES: SPANISH 


Cc. P. WAGNER 
The University of Michigan 


The paper under discussion has made it evident how valuable the com- 
parative method is in the study of syntax, as in any other branch of scien- 
tific work. At the same time it has shown that the prevailing ideas of the 
subjunctive are probably, in some cases, erroneous. 

It would not be feasible for me to attempt here an examination of the 
extent to which the categories of the subjunctive proposed by Dr. Hale are 
applicable to the Spanish language. I am more concerned today with his 
assumption, which seems not to have been questioned by the other gentle- 
men who have spoken, that “every additional language he [the student] 
learns adds to his confusion.” Does this not describe a condition which few 
of us had suspected? _ Most teachers would say, offhand, “The more lan- 
guages he studies, the easier he finds language study.” 

The teacher of Spanish in a university would be painfully aware of 
confusion did it exist, since nearly all of his students have had two or 
more languages before attacking Spanish. The results of a canvass of my 
own class are as follows: 

Out of forty-eight students, only one had studied no language before 
taking up Spanish, two were studying their second language, three their 
sixth, five their fifth, twelve their third, and twenty-four their fourth. One 
exceptional case had studied six languages before starting Spanish. These 
students were questioned carefully as to whether they had ever been con- 
scious of any confusion regarding the subjunctive, at any time in their 
language work, due to the fact that different grammars called the same 
construction by different names, or explained it differently. Only four 
stated that they had been aware-‘of such confusion. There is no reason to 
consider this situation at all unusual. 
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How is this condition of things to be reconciled with the concrete 
instances that Dr. Hale has given us of confusion in grammars? The 
answer is to be sought in an examination of the different types of grammars. 
The maker of a reference grammar, desiring to be rigidly scientific, and 
concerned in the part devoted to syntax with arranging constructions by 
families and species, is tempted to give each specimen a descriptive label. 
The maker of a beginner’s book, interested in practical results, tries to pre- 
sent his material in such form that the student can recognize and reproduce 
the more obvious and important constructions. He does not strive for com- 
pleteness, and does not ignore the part which repetition and feeling play in 
the process of recognition and reproduction. The examination of a number 
of practical grammars shows that rarely do the authors find it desirable to 
name such a construction as “the subjunctive of wish,” for instance, or to 
refer all subjunctives to a group of metaphysical categories. It is true that 
those grammars in which this is done disagree as to the categories. It is 
» interesting to note in this connection that the four students mentioned 
above, who were aware of confusion in their ideas of the subjunctive, traced 
their confusion to the use of grammars of this type. 


THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF ENGLISH 


F. N. SCOTT 


The University of Michigan 


Before coming to my proper subject, I shall ask permission to say just 
a few words upon the general philological question raised by Professor 
Hale’s paper. 

The distinction between the indicative forms on the one hand and the 
conglomerate of linguistic expedients on the other which may be called the 
imperative-optative-subjunctive-modal-auxiliary form-group does not in my 
opinion rest, in its origin, upon a categorical distinction between actuality 
and possibility, or between dependent and independent clauses, or between 
present attainment and anticipation, but it represents the survival of an 
earlier stage of language side by side with a later stage. 

In its earliest form language, we may be sure, was the expression mainly 
of emotion. It was indeed nothing more than the vocal concomitant of fear, 
anger, desire for food, and the like primitive instincts—the result of stresses 
and strains incident to flight and fight. Its vocabulary was limited to cries 
of joy or pain, calls for help, imprecations, amatory appeals, and utterances 
of a similar character. It was, so to speak, a moody language, made up of 
commands, entreaties, longings, and the expressions of vagrant fancy. 

With the development of the intellectual powers—the powers of analysis, 
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abstraction, and reasoning—language passed into a higher stage. Forms 
were developed for the expression of percepts, concepts, judgments, and 
consecutive thought. The subject and the predicate were gradually disen- 
tangled. The sentence was organized and sentences linked together. Rela- 
tions were grasped and got themselves expressed in clausal structure. Thus 
language as a whole by degrees grew more sophisticated, rational, and regu- 
lar. Its texture ceased in course of time to be the pattern of the emotions 
only and became the pattern of the intellect. But the old forms persisted to 
some extent side by side with the new, being used for the expression of 
the more emotional and instinctive operations of the mind or the more ele- 
mental contacts between man and man. To give but a single instance, in 
every savage tongue that I know anything about there are many isolated 
imperatives the origin of which cannot be ascertained. As they are among 
the most commonly used forms, it is altogether likely that they have come 
down from an earlier stage of the language. It is common to say of these 
verbs that the indicative forms have been lost, but the truth appears to be 
that the indicative never existed. They are the survivors of a period when 
the savage, since he acted in imperatives, and thought in imperatives, also 
spoke in imperatives, just as at the present time dogs speak imperatively 
when they bark at tramps. 

My theory of the allied forms of the imperative, subjunctive, and opta- 
tive, and their equivalents (including, I may add, interjections, which clearly 
belong in the same group) is that they are old, emotional, instinctive utter- 
ances retained after language has passed into an intellectual stage. After 
the indicative forms had come into use for the expression and communica- 
tion of more highly intellectualized mental processes, and emotion itself had 
come to be expressed in the symbols of the intellect, the older forms were 
still utilized for the conveyance of experiences and attitudes of mind that 
depart in various ways from the plain assertion or judgment which is the 
goal of intellectual activity. That the forms and their content would in 
the lapse of ages undergo frequent and perhaps violent transformations may 
be taken for granted. 

This fragment of a theory, which may have been many times anticipated, 
for all I know, does not contradict Professor Hale’s in any respect. Of the 
imperative or, as he would say, volitive, I have already spoken. As for the 
idea of anticipation, that is one of the most characteristic traits of savage 
thought. The primitive man can think only with difficulty in terms of the 
fleeting present. His fears, his desires, his commands, his cries for help 
are all projected into future time, they are all anticipations. The ability to 
arrest the present thought and hold it steadily before the mind’s eye is a 
mark of comparatively advanced culture. It is, therefore, only natural that 
the older forms should carry with them the implication of future action. 

Turning now to the question of a uniform nomenclature, and consider- 
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ing it particularly from the standpoint of English, I will say first that English 
grammar, in my opinion, stands on a quite different footing, for those who 
speak English, from the grammars of the other languages here represented, 
whether ancient or modern. I may make this point clear by distinguishing 
two kinds of grammars—vernacular grammars and foreign grammars. A 
vernacular grammar is one that is written in the language and deals with 
the language of the person who uses it. A foreign grammar is one that is 
written in the language of the person who uses it, but deals with a foreign 
language. The purposes of the two grammars are measurably different, at 
least so far as elementary pupils are concerned. The aim of a vernacular 
grammar is to rationalize for the student something that he already knows, 
something that is as intimate to him as his own body. It is like a map of 
the town or township in which he lives. He can test it at any point by his 
own speech and his reading. His object in studying it is to become better 
acquainted, one may say, with himself and with his fellow-citizens. Every 
step in the grammar should reveal to him something that he has already per- 
ceived or felt vaguely but has not perhaps seen in its proper connection. The 
aim of his grammatical study should be to put him in possession intellectually 
of what he already possesses practically, namely, the genius and structure 
of the language. 

The pupil’s relation to a foreign grammar is different from this in 
many respects. He knows presumably nothing about the subject that he is 
approaching through the grammar. The purpose of the grammar is to reveal 
it to him. He is like a person who is finding his way about a strange city 
by means of a map more or less detailed. Having no knowledge of his own, 
he must take everything on trust. He is told that the genius of the language 
appears in such and such particulars, but he has nothing within himself by 
which to test these assertions, and, if the grammar is of Greek or Latin, 
probably will never pursue the subject far enough to find out for himself. 

Of the nomenclature of the foreign grammar I shall say nothing, but I 
will give what seem to me to be the guiding principles of the vernacular 
grammar and leave to others the question whether they apply with equal 
force to grammars of foreign tongues. There are three of these principles, 
and I will give them in what I deem to be the order of their importance. 

The first principle is that the term chosen to represent a given force 
or form in grammar should be one that accords, or can readily be made to 
accord, with the pupil’s own feeling for his mother-tongue. The term may 
possess this quality either through its definiteness or through its indefinite- 
ness. It may suggest at once the right relationship, or it may, like the word 
subjunctive, be a mere counter which means nothing to the pupil until the 
teacher or the textbook has stamped it with its proper significance and value. 
A term which powerfully impels the mind in the wrong direction is obviously 
not fitted for any grammatical nomenclature, uniform or otherwise. An ex- 
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ample of such a term is the word govern, still used in many English gram- 
mars. I took occasion some years ago to discover the images aroused in the 
minds of children by this word when they encountered it in their grammars.* 
The results were almost past belief. The most ridiculous ideas were enter- 
tained regarding the power of the verb to control the fortunes of the 
wretched noun, The same objection may be urged against the use of the 
terms regular and irregular as applied to verbs; and I am not sure that 
the terms strong and weak are in this respect any better, though it is probably 
too late to think of displacing them. 

That properly descriptive and suggestive terms can by any search or inge- 
nuity of invention be discovered for all of the grammatical forces is an 
idle dream. All that I should wish to urge is that, of two possible terms, 
that one should be chosen which is most likely to arouse and sharpen the 
pupil’s own native sense for the genius and structure of his mother-tongue. 

The second principle is that the term, where possible, should correspond 
to a definite and simple category or grammatical function. For my part, 
I am not afraid of metaphysical categories, as Professor Hale is. I may 
recall the fact, known to all of you, that the ten categories of Aristotle were 
drawn directly from the grammatical nomenclature of his day, that these 
categories were simply the fundamental ideas or ways of conceiving of things 
which in course of time had got themselves represented in the pattern of 
the Greek language and so in the terminology of Greek grammar. In seeking 
to get rid altogether of metaphysical categories the philologist is thus de- 
vouring his own children. The categories of Kant, it is true, were drawn 
not from language but from the speculations or spider-webs of the mediae- 
val schoolmen, and it may be that Professor Hale is right in putting these 
particular categories aside. But categories of some sort, metaphysic of some 
sort, we must have in grammar, as in any other science, if we are to make 
any progress whatsoever. 

Confining myself to elementary grammars, I am tempted to say that a 
term which denotes some one definite, clear-cut, unmistakable function or 
category, even though it fails to cover all of the historically related forms or 
uses, is better than a more accurate and inclusive term that can be defined 
only by enumerating all of the uses that fall under it. It is, at any rate, more 
helpful to the beginner. To revert to the simile that I used a moment ago, 
such a grammar is like the map of the pupil’s own town. Since there is 
no danger of his getting lost, the map may be drawn in large outlines that show 
only the city limits, the wards, and the principal streets. Or we may com- 
pare it to the maps in the railroad folders which serve us so well when 
we travel, notwithstanding that the states are squeezed or stretched into 
strange shapes and the curves of the railroads are mostly ironed out. 


* The Figurative Element in Grammatical Terminology. Leaflets of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, No. 36, December 1, 1905. 
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The beginner, that is to say, can get on very well with a grammar in which 
the terms denote simple, fundamental, clearly distinguished concepts, even 
though they are not strictly in accord with the latest results of philological 
research, 

However, since I do not mean to decry the claims of scholarship even 
in the most elementary grammar, I would propose as a third requirement 
that the nomenclature, wherever possible without violating the two previous 
requirements, should conform to the results of the widest comparative study. 
If it is possible to frame a simple and clearly defined system of English 
grammar which, while it traces for the pupil the distinctive pattern of Eng- 
lish, is at the same time in harmony with the grammar of Sanskrit, old 
Persian, Greek, Latin, and the Romance and Germanic languages, by all 
means let us have it. That is the ideal grammar of the vernacular. 

But I do not look for such a grammar to appear very soon. For my 
part, after such study as I have given to the grammars of a variety of lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, savage and civilized, I come back in a chastened 
mood to the sage words of Tylor in his Primitive Culture: 

It is hard to say which is the more striking, the want of scientific system in 
the expression of thought by words, or the infinite cleverness of detail by 
which this imperfection is got over, so that he who has an idea does somehow 
make shift to get it clearly in words before his own and other minds. The 
language by which a nation with highly developed art and knowledge and senti- 
ment must express its thoughts is no apt machine devised for such special 
work, but an old, barbaric engine added to and altered, patched and tinkered into 
some sort of capability. 


FUNCTIONAL CHANGE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN GERMAN 


T. J. C. DIEKHOFF 
The University of Michigan 


Co-operation between the representatives of the various branches of 
linguistic study is a most urgent need of our time, and any movement 
in that direction ought to be heartily welcomed. For this reason, if for 
no other, I am glad to add a word to the discussion of Professor Hale’s 
paper, of which he very kindly sent me a copy beforehand. 

But I can conceive how co-operation, ii it be carried too far, if it 
involve compromises in essentials, might work serious injury to scientific 
method and do violence to scientific truth. I am very glad to express 
my sincere admiration for Professor Hale’s paper, and I shall show 
my appreciation for his work, not in the usual manner, by eulogizing 
and saying “yea and amen” to all he proposes, but rather by pointing 
out some difficulties which his scheme leaves in the way. As a true 
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scientist, he is after the truth, and will convert new difficulties into so 
many beacon lights on the way toward the truth. 

Latin and the Romance languages, on the one side, and the Germanic 
languages, on the other, are related, not as mother and daughters, but 
rather as sisters and cousins, which, together with the Greek and other 
sisters, find their common origin in an ancestor removed from them by 
many centuries. Moreover, these descendants had practically no contact 
one with the other, and every one could develop quite in accordance with 
its own genius. It must therefore be expected, and I am inclined to think 
all too true what Mr. Hale at the outset states to be perfectly possible, 
that the subjunctive and in general the phenomena of one language will 
often be quite different from apparently the same phenomena of other 
languages both as to origin and as to function. What is true of the moods 
is equally true of the cases. But I shall confine myself to the subjunctive, 
following Mr. Hale’s leadership. 

All the European members of the Indo-Germanic family, except the 
Greek, have abandoned either the optative or the subjunctive; some, possibly 
even more significantly, have merged forms of the two into one para- 
digm. There can be but one inference: very early in their history the 
distinction between the two moods must have become so faint that the 
lines of demarcation between the two were obliterated. That in Latin 
the subjunctive should have adequately expressed all the relations for 
which earlier two moods were needed, and sufficiently used to be kept intact, 
seems to me improbable, because no linguistic form becomes obsolete except 
by disuse, no form dies so long as there is any need for it. And does 
not the fact that the Germanic languages maintained the optative rather than 
the subjunctive suggest at least that the coalescence of the two moods in 
the Romance languages on the one hand, in the Germanic on the other, came 
about over different routes? 

I confess, the leading meanings of the old Indo-Germanic subjunctive 
(volition and anticipation) are too nearly related to the meanings of 
the optative (wish, obligation or propriety, natural likelihood, possibility, 
ideal certainty) for either to have kept its territory inviolate for any 
length of time. It seems quite plausible to me that in the mother tongue 
the meaning of the two moods should have been more strongly marked 
than we can judge from their descendants in the various languages, though 
I do not presume even to guess what these meanings may have been. 
But, at all events, it seems quite impossible to determine just what func- 
tions of the Romance subjunctive, and of the Germanic optative, go back 
to the one, what ones to the other, of the original two moods. In the 
effort, therefore, “to make a good grouping of the mass of constructions 
under a relatively small number of leading forces, and an arrangement 
of such a kind as to exhibit the relation of dependent uses to the inde- 
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pendent uses out of which they have sprung,” I have for a number of 
years, in my lectures on German grammar, and, notice, for German gram- 
mar only, made bold to wipe out altogether the faint line between the 
ancestral optative and subjunctive, and have combined all the uses of the 
two moods, as outlined by Mr. Hale, and essentially agreed to also by 
Brugmann, under two large heads. I have been led to do this because it 
appeared to me that the volitive subjunctive on the one hand, and the 
optatives of wish, of obligation, propriety, or reasonableness on the other, 
contained an element of volition; while the anticipatory, or near-future, 
subjunctive, and the optatives of natural likelihood, of possibility, of cer- 
tainty in purely imagined cases, all seem to hint at a more purely intel- 
lectual element, at knowledge, or the lack of it. I have called the one 
the optative subjunctive, and the other the potential subjunctive. 

Purely from its uses in German, with the grammar of which I am 
concerned, I had arrived at these two inclusive functions. I doubt whether 
it is more than coincidence that the functions shown by Mr. Hale to have 
originally existed in the Indo-Germanic optative and subjunctive should 
seem capable of being classified under these two. For in the progress of 
the language, it seems, sometimes the feeling for the significance of some 
given form or construction changes. 

To explain, for example, the subjunctive in Modern German after 
bis or bevor as an anticipatory subjunctive, in Mr. Hale’s sense, would. 
in my judgment, do violence to the construction, in spite of the circumstance 
that also in Germanic the subjunctive must have been verging closely 
to the future indicative, as appears from the fact that Wulfila renders a 
number of Greek future indicatives by present subjunctives, rather than 
by a periphrastic future, though this also was in existence in his day. 

Also, in both Old High German and Middle High German the particle 
unze with the subjunctive (corresponding to our bis) is in a large majority 
of cases found in clauses depending on a main clause with an imperative 
or an optative. In very many of them, to be sure, it is quite natural to 
interpret the subjunctive as anticipatory (in Mr. Hale’s sense). In others 
clearly an optative element finds expression. But that it is the influence 
of the main verb, either in form or meaning, which calls for the subjunctive 
after unze, becomes clear, or at least very probable, when we observe that 
after an indicative in the main clause, cither present or preterite, unze 
is regularly followed by the indicative. 

On the other hand, the particle which in Old High German and Middle 
High German corresponds most nearly to the Gothic faurthizei, ér and 
é, all of them meaning “before” (English “ere long”), is also after the in- 
dicative in main clauses commonly followed by the subjunctive. Notice 
in this connection that é and ér are comparative adverbs as to form, and 
collateral forms are ér denne, ér daz. 
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In the light of this fact it cannot be without significance that in 
Gothic faurthizei, also a comparative form (faurthis + ei, the relative 
particle regularly attached to demonstratives) is the only one of all 
the temporal conjunctions followed by the subjunctive. Und thatei, “until,” 
“as long as,” is usually, and unte, with the same meaning, corresponding ety- 
mologically to the Old High German unze, is almost in every case followed 
by the indicative. 

The reason for this odd discrimination, it seems to me, must be sought 
in an entirely different field. The particle denne, in Old High German, 
Middle High German, and Old Saxon often used in connection with the 
conjunction ér, é (which are old comparative forms, as stated), is the 
regular particle used after the comparative. It corresponds to our denn, 
still sometimes used after comparatives, English “than.” On the other 
hand, in Old High German and Middle High German the subjunctive 
is regularly found in subordinate clauses after a comparative in a main 
clause. A familiar example we have in Walter’s: Diu krone ist elter danne 
der kiinec Philippes si. In Old Saxon we find after than the indicative, 
if the main clause contains a negative, the subjunctive if it does not. 
But in Old Saxon than alone has developed also into a temporal con- 
junction with the meaning “until,” and as such it takes the subjunctive 
also after a negative in the main clause: thia man hangon ni lietun lengeran 
hwila, than im that lif skridi. 

What the origin of the subjunctive after the comparative may be need not 
be discussed here. Behaghel thinks it is potential, in Anerkennung der 
Tatsache, dass jeder Vergleich hinkt. So die bluomen uz dem grase dringent, 
same si lachen gegen der spilden sunnen, is to mean when put back into 
its paratactic prototype, Die Blumen dringen aus dem Grase: so lachen 
sie wohl der Sonne entgegen. However that may be, the point I wish 
to make is this: the subjunctive after the Gothic faurthizei, and after the 
Old High German and Middle High German and Old Saxon ér or ér 
thenne, is the same subjunctive as that regularly found after other com- 
paratives, not that of anticipation. Possibly the particle thenne alone may 
have been strong enough to attract the subjunctive, as might be the 
case, when, in Old Saxon, it is used in a temporal sense. That a single 
word is capable of exerting so great an influence is clear from the fact 
that in Middle High German the negative particle niht is often followed 
by a genitive in the sentence, which cannot be accounted for in any other 
way than by analogy with the indefinite pronoun niht, regularly followed 
by the partitive genitive. 

And yet I should explain the subjunctive after bis, bevor, ehe, in 
Modern German as having usually an optative force. It is rarely found. 
Judge this sentence: Ich will dich nicht wiedersehen, bis da (or bis nicht) 
komme der Tag, an dem ich ohne zu erréten vor dich hintreten darf. 
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That I am not alone in this feeling, I am assured by this odd, so-called 
unexplainable, wholly illogical negative particle, which is quite often found 
(though not the rule) in dependent clauses with ehe, bevor, bis, after 
negative main clauses. To be sure, the negative particle comes in by 
contamination with a regular conditional clause: wenn ich nicht einst ohne 
su erréten vor dich hintreten kann. But just because in a conditional 
clause such as this the wish that the condition might be fulfilled is so 
often implied, the contamination took place. I am glad to find Matthias 
concurring with me in the interpretation of sentences of this type. He 
grants that the sentence without nicht is the more logical, but adds: 
Dafiir wird es ihm [i.e., the man who refuses to use the illogical nicht] 
auch versagt bleiben, in diesen Zeitsdtzen zugleich den Wunsch nach der 
Erfiillung einer gesetsten Bedingung nachszittern zu lassen. This seems 
to be then a pretty clear case in which the meaning of the subjunctive has 
changed in the same language in the course of its development. 

A much clearer instance of the same process we have in our German 
subjunctive of indirect discourse. Let me say parenthetically at this point 
that, as in so many other instances, so also in the treatment of this sub- 
junctive, our common grammars are very inadequate; and then proceed 
to our German indirect-discourse subjunctive and its metamorphosis in 
the course of its history. 

It is quite generally accepted with Behaghel that the indirect-discourse 
subjunctive is of potential origin; I mean potential in the sense in which 
I proposed to use the term, involving, that is to say, some element of 
uncertainty. But I am inclined to think that, as to its original meaning 
in the Germanic languages, Tenney Frank is correct, who contends that 
it is optative rather than potential.2 He establishes, beyond the point of any 
great doubt, that the majority of the group of words regularly construed in 
the older periods of the Germanic languages with the | subjunctive 
contained a collateral meaning of wishing or hoping, and would call 
for an optative subjunctive in the dependent clause, if we assume, 
as is ordinarily done, and as also Mr. Hale suggests, that the mood of 
the dependent clause was originally the same as that called for by the 
corresponding independent prototype. This does not preclude, of course, 
that other functions should have been developed within the dependent 
clause. The group of words denoting actual speech, such as Gothic 
githan, etc., stand second in order in governing dependent clauses that 
contain a subjunctive, while verbs of exact knowledge, like Gothic witan, 
seldom employ the subjunctive. 

But owing to the fact that not only words of wishing but also words 
of saying called for a subjunctive, the feeling foi the inherent meaning 
of these subjunctives in indirect discourse must early have grown more 
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or less indistinct. This must be inferred from the observation that the 
subjunctive in indirect discourse became more and more common, as time 
passed, also in sentences in which neither an optative nor a potential was 
in any wise called for. The subjunctive paled into a mere sign of indirect 
discourse without any meaning of its own. 

In form two classes of indirect discourse were now distinguished. Clauses 
depending on words of speaking or thinking, etc., took the subjunctive, 
while those depending on words expressing knowledge or certainty kept 
the indicative. In contrast with this indicative, perhaps, the subjunctive 
in indirect discourse acquired potential meaning, at least in the compara- 
tively few cases in which it has any inherent meaning at all today. I 
refer to clauses in which, at the discretion of the speaker, the subjunctive 
may vary with the indicative. Schiller sagt, das Leben sei der Giiter 
hichstes nicht; der Uebel grésstes aber sei die Schuld. On the other 
hand: Ich kann die Gewissensqual nicht mehr ertragen, und mache ent- 
schlossen ein Ende. Schon Schiller lehrt uns ja, dass das Leben der 
Giiter hochstes nicht, der Uebel grésstes aber die Schuld ist. In such cases 
the indicative indicates that the speaker wishes expressly to record his 
agreement with the content of the words quoted, though the subjunctive 
in the corresponding sentence by no means implies that the speaker 
entertains any doubt as to the veracity of the source of his information, 
as is commonly suggested by the statements in our German grammars. 
We use less equivocal means for this purpose than the subjunctive. 

And so in many uses of the subjunctive in German changes have come 
about in the course of their history. But if I want to deal with Modern 
German, must I not name my subjunctive in accordance with its meaning 
in Modern German? To treat it historically is a different matter. No 
one would seriously attempt that in a high school. I wonder if I have 
been able, in this short commentary upon Mr. Hale’s paper, to make myself 
sufficiently clear to this audience, mature, and probably for the most part 
trained in linguistics. 

And it appears to me that I am but pursuing the same thread if I 
venture to ask on what ground we should in English or German grammar 
study auxiliaries under the heading of moods. Should we not on the same 
ground have to study also English prepositions under the heading of cases, 
and many adverbs under the heading of both tenses and moods? 

Does not Mr. Hale unconsciously, in spite of his refutation of the same 
suggestion from another source, and with the best possible intention, 
propose to modern-language teachers the same grammatical norms, derived 
largely from the facts presented in Latin and Greek, from the application 
of which, particularly in the field of the Germanic languages, as being 
less closely akin, we have suffered so long? Would not the preposterous 
assertion for which a prominent speaker at the Classical Conference went 
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on record a few years ago—that any one knowing well his Latin grammar 
hardly need study English grammar at all—be in a way justified if we 
granted the assumption that the laws recording the usage of one language 
are applicable also to other tongues? 

In conclusion: The treatment of the Germanic tenses in the same 
manner is open to even more serious objections, because all the tenses 
except the present and the preterite, though probably stimulated by the 
completer tense-system of the Latin, were developed in Germanic times, 
and passed through a number of changes, both in form and in function, 
which can be plainly traced in the literary monuments of the various 
Germanic dialects. 


THE CLOSING OF THE SYMPOSIUM 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 
The University of Chicago 


I have been asked to close the discussion, basing my remarks upon the 
printed abstracts of the papers which followed mine. This I gladly do. 

My prevailing feeling is one of satisfaction. Five years ago I spoke 
upon the same subject before a body of high-school teachers of English 
French, German, Greek, and Latin. At the end of my talk, not a voice 
was raised in support of my position, and many were raised against it. My 
experience in frequent conversations with individuals upon the same matter 
has been in general the same. After I had read a paper on the subject 
before the American Philological Association in 1909, the opposition in the 
discussion which followed was more vigorous than the support. I was pre- 
pared for the same results when I addressed the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America in 1910, and again when I read before the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club the paper with which the present symposium opened. 
I have indicated in that paper the entirely different spirit in which the 
Modern Language Association appeared, in its subsequent action, to view the 
contentions put before it, and I find again an entirely different spirit in the 
discussion at Ann Arbor. There are differences of opinion in detail; but in 
most of the abstracts the feeling seems clear that there is a large amount 
of identity in the syntax of the languages most commonly studied, and that, 
to the extent to which this exists, we ought, in the interests of teaching no 
less than of science, to employ a uniform grammatical terminology. 

The same feeling is likewise shown in a most important way, by the 
realization of the hope expressed in my paper, that a joint committee on 
the subject might be established by the leading bodies of this country con- 
cerned in the teaching of language; namely, the National Education Asso- 
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ciation, the Modern Language Association of America, and the American 
Philological Association. Requests to this effect were sent by the two last- 
named bodies to the first, and favorably answered, upon motion of Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, at the recent meeting in San Francisco. 

I take this opportunity of correcting an error of date in my paper. 
1 had been told by an older member of the Modern Language Association 
than myself, that its Committee of Fifteen upon the harmonizing of gram- 
matical nomenclature was appointed in 1908. On inquiring of the secre- 
tary, I learn that it was appointed at the New Haven meeting, in 1906. 
This association was thus the first to move in the direction of the study of 
the nomenclature of a group of languages; for those who in that year 
were dealing with the question in France had French alone in mind. It 
is a pity that the imposition of a second task upon this committee postponed 
the carrying-out of the purpose for which it had been appointed. 


Those who followed me at Ann Arbor had the advantage of me. I 
was forced to go through a vast subject in a very brief compass.1 They, 
being furnished with copies in advance, were able to supplement me when- 
ever they wished, as well as to point out where they differed. They have 
thus, among other things, said much that I should like myself to have said. 

The chief point at which I find myself in disagreement with Professor 
Rounds’ article is in his implication that we are likely to disagree—that 
our points of view “must of necessity be so utterly different.” The im- 
pression is one which I should like to dispel. Now I do not know whether 
Professor Rounds has in mind my active occupation in comparative syntax, 
or my being a college teacher. On the first head, I should say that the 
facts of usage upon which comparative syntax is based are the same for 
any given language as the facts of usage on which a grammar of that 
language must be based; and that one who, like myself, insists that syntax 
must be an observational science, will endeavor not to warp these facts. 
On the second head I should say that I see no greater tendency toward com- 
plexity of terminology among college teachers than among teachers in the 
schools. In the list of grammars compiled by Professor Rounds which 
I cited in my paper,? the terminology of twenty-two English grammars is 
tabulated for certain of the commonest and simplest constructions of the 
noun and adjective. The exhibit shows an extraordinary variety of names, 
and, in many of these, a great lack of simplicity. But the large majority of 
the authors of these grammars are teachers in schools, and Professor 
Rounds’ perfectly sound contention could have been proved just as well 


* For a fuller, though still too brief, treatment see my paper in the Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Vol. XXVI, No. 2. The concluding part will appear, 
I hope, within the present academic year. 


* Published in the Educational Review, June, 1910. 
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from this class as from the whole; while the simpler names which he prefers 
(and which I equally prefer) can be found in either class. I see no difference 
between the two in tendency. But it is worth while to point out, on the other 
hand, that in the grammars of Greek and Latin in common use in this coun- 
try (all of them being by college men) there is far less difference of termi- 
nology than in our grammars of English, and that the terms for four at 
least of the five constructions embraced in the table are, in all of these 
Greek and Latin grammars, the ones which I understand Professor Rounds 
to prefer. As for myself personally, I am aware that I have had the repu- 
tation, and justly, of being an innovator and disturber; but I look upon the 
situation with some amusement, since the fact is that the large majority 
of my new views and new terms, together with details of arrangement and 
of style of exposition, have already passed, without mention of their origin, 
and doubtless in many cases without knowledge of it, into common acceptance 
in the Latin textbooks not only of college men but of school men. Even 
people who will not put in their books any references to the Hale-Buck 
Latin Grammar are yet quite ready to adopt my views, my technical terms, 
my arrangement, and even my coloring of phrase. 

Other views expressed by Professor Rounds from which I differ 
are the implications that the terminology of English grammar should be con- 
sidered entirely by itself, and that the report upon it should be entirely 
finished by February next. An early ending of the present state of things 
is very desirable; but evils so great and that have so long existed had 
better be cured effectively in two years than imperfectly cured, for many 
years to come, in one. Professor Rounds has himself indicated, even in 
the few points which he could mention in his brief paper, that there is a 
great deal to be done, and has touched upon matters of real difficulty. I 
fear that some of the conclusions reached by a committee of busy men, 
somewhat widely dispersed, and forced to do most of their work by the 
slow method of correspondence, would have to be precipitate if the whole 
matter were to be settled in so short a time. I doubt, too, if the knowledge 
of the rapidity with which the work was done would tend to “harmonize 
the many discordant voices” of which Professor Kuersteiner justly speaks. 
We have a great opportunity, and should expend upon it real deliberation. 

It is true that we have the report of the English committee. But this 
report has been attacked in England, and Professor Rounds himself, while 
alluding to it with general commendation, has shown that he cannot accept it 
in toto. Further points at which I feel sure he will not accept it might be 
shown. Thus the committee recommends “that the term ‘epithet’ be used 
to distinguish adjectives and nouns which are not predicative,” and explains 
in a note that the term “has been preferred to ‘attribute’ as the description 
of non-predicative adjectives and nouns in order to avoid confusion with 
the French term attribut, which is used to denote the predicative adjective 
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or noun in the official French scheme of terminology, where also the term 
epithéte is employed as above.” The term appears to me to be as bad for 
French as for English. 1n both languages, the word “epithet” has acquired 
a fixed meaning, and this meaning is not the one assigned to it in the 
French and English reports. The name recommended thus violates one 
of the sound principles of terminology laid down by Professor Rounds. 

It is already clear that the whole matter will ultimately become one 
of international conference. As I said in my paper, we must not wait for 
this; but we must be prepared for it, and must be ready to exercise our own 
influence through having reached well-considered and well-defended con- 
clusions. But all this takes time. 

As to another point, I likewise am not disposed, to use Professor 
Rounds’ words, “to strain matters in order to make a nomenclature of an 
inflected tongue fit the grammar of our uninflected tongue.” I can well 
believe that, for some uses, it will be best not to have the same terminology. 
But every principle of function in English grammar exists in the grammars 
of every one of the languages taught in our schools (as witness those em- 
braced in Professor Rounds’ table), and it is not well that the student should 
have to employ different names for identical principles as he passes from the 
study of English to the study of other languages. Professor Rounds cannot 
afford to neglect our high-school students, all of whom study some lan- 
guage or languages besides their own. Two ways of reaching harmony are 
possible. By one of these, the nomenclature which shall be adopted by 
the Committee of Five for English must be adopted bodily for all the 
other languages: in which case, this small committee will not be, in fact, as it 
is in name, a committee upon the terminology of English grammar, but a 
committee upon the terminology of the grammars of all the languages com- 
monly studied in this country. That does not seem to me right, even though 
I myself, having been made a member of this small committee, shall have a 
share in this great power. I cannot believe that, if this way were pursued, 
the many teachers of the other languages, ancient and modern, in our 
schools, would think their interests to have been fairly considered. The 
other way is to survey the problem as a whole. Of the two ways, the 
second seems to me clearly the right one. 

I similarly do not feel, as Professor Rounds does, that “our emphasis 
must come, of course, upon different phases of the problem.” It is. true 
that, in my paper, I addressed myself especially to the syntax of the moods, 
because I believe that there is a great deal of erroneous traditional opinion 
in this field. But I was careful to say that the treatment of the moods 
would play a relatively small part in English grammar. 

These points apart, I find myself in general in strong accord with Pro- 
fessor Rounds’ thinking, and I look forward with pleasure to our work to- 
gether for the common cause. 
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Professor Meader, from experience in teaching both modern and ancient 
languages, agrees as to the evils of the present system. As to his statement 
that we should try to discover and describe the types of ideas conveyed 
by constructions, that is of course our common aim. This is precisely what, 
in my brief paper, I tried to do for the subjunctive and the corresponding 
modal auxiliaries. As to the method of introspection, and of the use of 
normal conversation in our own vernacular, I likewise employ it, noticing 
what I mean by what I say, and frequently asking my interlocutor to tell 
me just what he meant by something that he has said. But when I wish 
to lay my results before others, these facts, even if I have noted them down 
(as I often do, both from conversation and from letters received), will have 
no more validity than any other printed material of a corresponding class, 
and might be received with less confidence than the examples of the ver- 
nacular which I have cited from President Taft, and Mr. Walter Camp, and 
the editorials or news reports of our daily papers, and even from careful 
writers in the ordinary interchange of opinion. To put the matter to im- 
mediate test, I recognize that I use the word “should” (besides other uses), 
now to express the idea of obligation, propriety, or reasonableness, and now 
to express the idea of natural likelihood or probability; and this has a 
bearing upon an important problem. I find that others employ the same word 
in the same way. But when I have occasion to make use of these facts in 
an address or paper, it would be much more troublesome to quote my per- 
sonal experiences, and certainly not more effective, than it would be to 
call attention to the fact that, in his abstract printed above, Professor Meader 
has himself used the word to express obligation (“We should approach 
; ” and “The material with which we work should be primarily 
contemporary experience in normal conversation in our own vernacular”), 
and has used the same word also to express natural likelihood or probability 
(as in “They should form a thoroughly sound foundation”). 

In his last paragraph, in the statement, “I have usually been better satis- 
fied with the student who could describe a function than with one who could 
merely name it,” Professor Meader hints at a pedagogic principle com- 
monly overlooked, but of the utmost importance. I hope that this, and other 
important and little-recognized principles, will be discussed in print in the 
coming winter, in notable papers which I have seen in manuscript, by Mr. 
Mason D. Gray, of the East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 

Profesor Kuersteiner’s general support of the position of my paper gives 
me satisfaction. I can understand, too, how the warning which he utters 
may occur to any careful thinker. It is conveyed in these words: 


A scholar interested in syntax is anxious, of course, to reach generalizations 
that may be as broad as possible. Now the broader a generalization the more 
difficult it is to understand. Thus Professor Hale may be right in classifying the 
subjunctive after verbs of fearing as he does, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
a high-school pupil could grasp his classification. 
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And, later, “A multiplicity of small generalizations is better than a few 
broad ones.” I wish that I could speak at length on this text, but I must 
only answer briefly as follows: 

There is danger in anxiety to reach broad generalization. We have 
certain generalizations in current use today which, to my mind, are harm- 
ful, not because they are broad, but because they have obliterated clear 
actual differences in the phenomena put together. For myself, I endeavor 
not to be anxious to reach any particular result, but to observe, and to try 
to detect, first of all, functions. What actual function do I find, for example, 
to be expressed by this particular use of the subjunctive before me, what 
by this, and what by this? I reach in this way, in most cases—not in all— 
the same conclusions that others have reached. I find the Latin subjunc- 
tive, for example, to be used in the expression of exhortation, of result, of 
command, of concession of a certain kind, of deliberation, of a condition 
of a certain kind, of a conclusion of a certain kind, in substantive clauses 
after verbs of certain kinds and after nouns and adjectives of certain kinds, 
and so on. In each case, I try to make out precisely what the mood-feeling 
in the speaker’s mind is. It seems to me that, in exhortation, he wants 
others to join with him in doing that which the verb denotes; in prohibition 
(in which, of course, there is a negative particle), that he wants the person 
addressed not to do that which the verb denotes; in command, that he wants 
the act denoted to be performed. I really find, then, not three different 
attitudes of mind in the three constructions, but one attitude of mind, the 
difference being wholly one of the person, or of the presence or absence of 
a negative. Here is a generalization; but it is easy, and is helpful. In show- 
ing the force in question to my pupils or to my readers, I use the homely 
word “want,” as well as the less homely word “will.” To get a technical 
name for the attitude of mind, I am brought to make the term “subjunctive 
of volition” (which is by no means bad), since “subjunctive of willing” or 
“subjunctive of wanting” seems unsatisfactory. I also make the word 
“volitive,” in order to have an adjective at hand, in the interests of brevity 
in classroom work. Now I have shown elsewhere that the Latin clause of 
purpose is pretty surely of volitive origin and feeling, corresponding to 
the English occasional shall-clause of purpose, of which I gave an example 
from ex-President Roosevelt. I therefore put the Latin clause of purpose 
into the chapter headed “Uses of the Volitive Subjunctive.” This generali- 
zation does not add to the child’s task: it lessens his task. Again I find 
reason to believe that the Latin clause of fear, from which the French 
clause of fear is derived, began in a combination of an expression of anxiety 
and an independent expression of the idea that the speaker wants something 
to happen (volitive) or wants something not to happen (volitive with a 
negative’), as I said in the longer form of my paper sent out in advance 

3 My predecessors had either explained the use of u¢ and me mechanically, or had treated it 


as a development from the idea of wishing. The difference between this last explanation and 
mine is of course not large; but it is as well to be right as to be nearly right. 
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to those who were to follow me at Ann Arbor. I therefore put the con- 
struction under the general head of the volitive in the syntax of the Hale-Buck 
Grammar. I have received letters from several high-school teachers tell- 
ing me that it was a relief to them to be able now to explain, intelligibly 
to their pupils, this apparently self-contradictory construction, which they 
had hitherto had to explain in ways that neither they nor the class under- 
stood. This is the explanation of which Professor Kuersteiner says that it 
is extremely doubtful whether a high-school pupil could grasp my classi- 
fication. But there is better evidence even than this. In the Hale Latin 
Prose Composition, Book I, Based on Caesar, the rule is given as follows: 


Fear is expressed by a subjunctive clause with me, representing the act as 
not wanted, or with ut, representing it as wanted. English uses “lest” or “that” 
where Latin uses ne, and “lest not” or “that not” where Latin uses ut. 


A note, intended to remove a common‘ and, to the student, most con- 
fusing impression, adds: 

Bear in mind that English and Latin get at the expression of the idea from 
entirely different points of view. Ne, of course, does not mean “that,” and ut 
does not mean “that not.” We are simply forced to translate according to our 
own idiom. 


This use of the homely and easily intelligible word “want” to describe 
the attitude of mind was, by the way, new in print. Now Professor B. L. 
D'Ooge of the State Normal College at Ypsilanti, Mich., a practised teacher 
and teacher of teachers, and author of various textbooks, says in his recent 
Latin for Beginners, § 370: 


We have learned that what we want done or not done is expressed in Latin 
by a subjunctive clause of purpose. In this class belongs also clauses after 
verbs of fearing, for we fear either that something will happen or that it will 
not, and we either want it to happen or we do not. If we want a thing to 
happen and fear that it will not, the purpose® clause is introduced by ut. If we 
do not want it to happen, and fear that it will, ne is used. Owing to a difference 
between the English and Latin idiom we translate ut after a verb of fearing by 
“that not” and ne by “that” or “lest.” 


I must conclude, then, that my classification and my form of statement 
of the construction (including the use of the word “want”) seems to Pro- 
fessor D’Ooge to promise to be more easily, not less easily, understood in 
the schools than those of my predecessors. See also what is said later 
about the treatment of the ablative of the agent with a or ab. 


“Cf. the statement in Professor Bennett’s Latin Grammar, § 296, under the heading “‘Sub- 
stantive Clauses Developed from the Optative:” “Here belong clauses . . . . with verbs of 
fearing (timeo, metuo, vereor). Here ne means ‘that,’ ‘lest,’ and u¢ means ‘that not.’” 

5I do not like this phrase. The clause never was a clause of purpose. But this way of 
representing it belongs to the nomenclature of Professor Greenough’s school of syntax, to which 
Professor D’Ooge is in the main attached. 
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I also differ from Professor Kuersteiner at the following sentences: 

The desire on the part of teachers and textbook-makers to make instruction 
in Latin an exercise in classification has been the bane of our high-school work. 
It has also been and is the refuge of the teacher who does not know enough of 
the language to lead pupils on to a ready understanding of the foreign text. Of 
course, the harder the generalization is for the pupil, the more time the in- 
competent teacher can devote to it. 


The fact, in general, seems to me to be the opposite. It is not the broader 
generalizations, which would give a sense of unity, that the teacher spends 
time upon: it is the narrower generalizations—exhortation, clause of purpose, 
clause after a verb of commanding, etc.—on which time is spent, as indeed 
it must be, until the student quickly recognizes the forces of these common 
constructions. But the very defect of this teaching, which is the result of 
the conceptions and form of exposition of the textbooks, lies in the fact 
that these constructions are all looked upon as utterly separate and unrelated 
things, instead of being looked upon and presented as merely uses to which 
a few easily recognized forces of the subjunctive are put. Thus in my 
experience students, and, in my teachers’ training courses, teachers, are both 
helped and interested when it is shown them that the subjunctive, in the 
force in which it expresses what someone wants, is used to convey the 
ideas of exhortation, command, prohibition, purpose, and in clauses depend- 
ing upon verbs, nouns, or adjectives involving the idea of wanting; and that 
in an imaginative sense, it is also used, just like the English imperative 
or the infinitive with “let” (thus:“‘I am well aware that I am the umblest 
person going,’ said Uriah Heep, modestly, ‘let the other be where he may,’” 
Dickens, David Copperfield, Chap. xvi), in expressing the ideas of concession 
and of proviso, and sometimes in expressing a condition in independent 
form. Not only this, but the student actually learns the construction at 
the beginning more readily and easily if he is told this, and shown that the 
same uses of the same force are more or less familiar in English. Similarly, 
he learns the construction of the ablative absolute the more easily if he is 
told (as can be proved) that the construction is, in origin, only one use of 
the with-power of the ablative, with which he is by this time well ac- 
quainted, and that, if he will watch what he hears and reads in English, 
he will find abundant illustrations of the same thing, as in “with telephone 
and telegraph service crippled and more than 300 miles of railroad out of 
commission only meager reports are being received from the flood-swept 
districts,” from the Chicago Evening Post, October to. 

But I must add that one cause of the ineffectiveness of the teaching 
of syntax in our schools is the fact that a considerable number of the “nar- 
rower generalizations” about common constructions are not sound, and the 
student is therefore obliged to give names of which he certainly ought not to 
see the application. Such things lead to purely mechanical conceptions of 
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the nature of syntax. The teacher, too, has to force his explanation, and 
change it if he changes his series of textbooks. Thus if he uses Bennett’s 
Caesar, he must explain quare timeret in I,xiv as “a clause of purpose”; 
if the Allen & Greenough Caesar, as “a clause of characteristic’; if the 
Harkness-Forbes Caesar, as “a potential subjunctive in a relative clause”; 
if the Towles-Jenks Caesar as a “clause of purpose”; while the exactly cor- 
responding guare animadverteret of I,xix has to be explained by users of 
the last-named book as an “indirect question.”* And all these two thou- 
sand years, Caesar himself has been ready to teach anyone, who will 
observe, that his meaning was that of obligation or propriety; for he has 
balanced against quare timeret the form timendum, which can have no 
other meaning! It isn’t too much science that makes the teaching of syntax 
hard in our schools: it is too much blind and false “science.” 

With regard to the results of Professor Wagner’s questions put to his 
students in Spanish, my explanation would be as follows: 

I did not mean that “every additional language he [the student] learns 
adds to his confusion” no matter whether he is forced to learn different ex- 
planations for identical conceptions or not. 

A good many teachers, fortunately, make little use of the theories of 
inter-relationship which most of the books contain. The student’s uncon- 
scious linguistic feeling grows with the extension of his range of languages. 
Left to himself as to theories, he will not be confused by things which are 
alike, but quite the contrary. By the time he reaches the comparatively ad- 
vanced stages at which the study of Spanish is ordinarily taken up, he has 
very probably even forgotten the “generalizations” which he may perhaps 
have been forced to learn some years before for other languages. But if, 
on the other hand, the student is obliged to learn and keep up generalizations 
for the languages which he studies, I am certain that Professor Wagner 
must agree with me that it is harder to learn, for identical conceptions, a 
different explanation for each language, than to learn one explanation for 
all; and this is what the experience of the four students he mentions points 
to. But I should have to differ from him as to the proportion of grammars 
and other manuals that make the general explanations of which I spoke in 
my paper. 

From Professor Scott’s very admirably expressed description of the 
probable earlier stages of language, I do not differ essentially, as he himself 
has intimated. And I like very much his statement that “the aim of a ver- 
nacular grammar is to rationalize for the student something that he 
already knows,” as likewise the image which he employs, of a map of the 


* For a brief exhibit, without comment, of these discordances, as well as of agreements, 
see in the Hale Latin Prose Composition the appendix for the teacher entitled “‘ Correspondences 
and Differences in Terminology and Treatment in the Five Grammars Cited and the Editions 
of Caesar in Common Use.” 
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town or township in which the student lives. The whole paragraph upon 
this head is most instructive and helpful. 

It is true also that when the student approaches a foreign language 
he has everything to learn. But I believe, at the same time, that we may 
teach foreign languages in such a way that the student will not have to 
“take everything on trust,” but may be led to observe, and to see for him- 
self that the statements made conform to his observation, if they are true. 
The process is not, to be sure, a rationalization of that which he already 
knows; but the result in his consciousness, if the work is done in this way, 
and is sound, will equally be a rational system, precisely as it is in the study 
of physics, in which the student is always carried far beyond that which he 
knew at the outset. Thus if a high-school boy has a substantive ut-clause 
depending upon volo (“I want”) put before him, he can easily see that 
the ut-clause expresses that which is wanted; in other words, that the at- 
titude of mind is that which I have called “volitive.” Similarly, if he is 
shown a substantive ut-clause depending upon exspecto (“I expect,” “I 
wait for”), he will easily see that the attitude of expectation, of antici- 
pation, or whatever we find it on the whole best to call it, is in the mood of 
the dependent clause as well as in the inherent meaning of the main verb. 
Moreover, as I have said, actual study has brought me to believe—what 
is in itself also antecedently extremely probable—that the grammatical ideas 
which we ourselves are constantly hearing and expressing in the vernacular 
are not ideas of English-speaking people alone, but are ideas which people 
have in France, in Germany, in Italy, in Spain, and which people had in 
Rome when Latin was spoken, and in Greece when ancient Greek was 
spoken. Even if the methods of expressing these ideas are different in 
these different countries, the ideas are in the main the same, or, at any rate, 
essentially the same, and the names for them should, therefore, be the same 
in the respective grammars. Even so much should be a great gain. But 
actual study has also brought me to believe that, to a very considerable 
extent, the methods of expression of these ideas are actually identical in 
the various languages; that, in a word, the human mind has worked 
largely in the same way in the different branches of our great blood-family. 
And even the deflections from what appear to be the ways of the common 
inheritance seem to me to show in most cases a remarkable amount of 
similarity. I hope accordingly for a treatment of grammars which will 
inculcate the same conceptions, by the use of the same names and the same 
explanations, for all these languages, so far as things are the same, and 
will use different explanations and different names to the extent only to which 
things are different. Such a treatment will not in the least tend to obscure 
the actually existing dissimilarities: it will tend to bring them into stronger 
relief. 

And, finally, so far as regards this particular matter, I am now convinced 
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that, in the study of a foreign language, we should start with the correspond- 
ing phenomena of English, so far as there is correspondence." I have always 
made much of English syntax in my syntactical seminary, and in my 
training courses for teachers. I have done so to some extent in my Latin 
books for school use, but, momentarily deterred by the difficulty of space, 
I have not done it as much as I shall do it in the revision of them. To 
illustrate: In the syntax of the Hale-Buck Grammar, in treating of the 
Latin expression of the idea of the agent by the ablative with a or ab, I 
compared “There was a man sent from God,” John 1:6, and in my First 
Latin Book I compared “an arrow shot from a well-experienced archer,” 
after making the statement “The meaning (of the Latin construction) 
was originally from, the conception being that of the person from whom 
the action started.” Professor D’Ooge, in the book mentioned above, finds 
it profitable to work my phrase into his “rule,” which reads (§181) “the 
word expressing the person from whom an action starts, when not the sub- 
ject, is put in the ablative with the preposition a or ab.” This is well; but 
I think the users of his book would grasp the idea still more easily and 
surely if he had given them an English example of the same conception, 
though this is one of the places where the ordinary English conception 
does not correspond with the Latin one. In treating the Latin subjunc- 
tive, I did not begin in my books with the English subjunctive, but I shall 
do so in revisions. Thus such an expression as “Everybody watch his 
man,” which I overheard yesterday from a captain on the football field, 
such sentences as Walter Camp’s “It is essential that the West and the 
East be in sympathy,” the Boston Advertiser's “The government asked that 
this: organization be dissolved,” and Longfellow’s “But to act that each 
tomorrow find us further than today,” would form a helpful, as well as 
scientifically sound, introduction to the treatment of the Latin subjunctive. 

Of course, many of the things which the grammars of foreign languages 
have to treat are not treated in elementary English grammars at all, and 
should not be. The student does not need to be told them in order to under- 
stand what he reads, and has enough to do in mastering the first principles, 
without them. But when these necessary things are taken up in the study of 
other languages, the starting-point for the conveying of the ideas should, 
so far as possible, be in the vernacular. 

With the principle laid down by Professor Scott for the choice of 
grammatical terms I am fully in sympathy. Nor is there any real difference 
between us with regard to metaphysical theories in grammar. I believe that 
the ultimate system of metaphysics and the ultimate system of grammar 
must, of course, be in harmony. But I am sure that neither of us believes 
that the way to make a grammar now is to adopt the system of some meta- 
physician—Aristotle, or Descartes, or Wolff, or Kant, or Hegel—and en- 
deavor to cast the constructions which we find into its mold. 


7On this point also, see the expected papers by Mr. Gray. 
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Professor Diekhoff’s paper contains, besides its courteous opening, much 
interesting critical matter, which I should gladly discuss. But a part of the 
discussion, and that the most important part, namely, with regard to the 
use of the Germanic optative after words meaning before and until, would 
require a detailed treatment of a large number of examples, and demand 
much more space than would be reasonable here. The present paper has 
also doubtless reached the limit of patience of the readers of the symposium, 
I must therefore reserve the discussion for some technical journal, touch- 
ing here upon only three points. 

First, I have repeatedly said that I am ready for any conclusion, being 
as anxious to recognize the differences among languages as I am to recog- 
nize the identities; though the evidence, so far as I know it, does not 
bring me to agree with Professor Diekhoff. 

Second, the general method of Professor Diekhoff’s procedure in the 
examination of the Germanic optative with words meaning before or until 
is sound, and the results, upon his exhibition of the facts, seem weighty. 
In the time at my command, I can control the evidence from Gothic only. 
Here, I do not find the facts to be exactly reported. When he says that 
“faurthizei, ‘before,’ a comparative form, is the only one of all the temporal 
conjunctions followed by the subjunctive,” he doubtless means “the only one 
that is always followed by the subjunctive”; and this is true. But the next 
statement is too strong. It reads: “und thatei, ‘until,’ ‘as long as,’ is usually, 
and unte, with the same meaning . . . . is almost in every case followed 
by the indicative.” Now I find six cases of und thatei, four in the indicative 
and two in the subjunctive. For unte I find twenty-two cases, sixteen in 
the indicative and six in the subjunctive. But certain subtractions have 
also to be made from the indicative examples for types which under no 
theory could be in any other mood (as, eg., in “followed him ; 
until he came to the palace of the high priest,’ and “I must work . ... 
while it is day”). With these removed, we have the following proportions: 
for und thatei, two indicatives and two subjunctives; for unte, twelve in- 
dicatives and six subjunctives. 

The nine examples with faurthizei, “before,” are all in the subjunctive. 
An individual examination of them reduces the number that have a bearing. 
But I waive this point for the present; and I also grant that, in Old and 
Middle High and Low German, the mood-usage- seems, as the special 
treatises say, to be approximately the same in “before” clauses and clauses 
after a comparative. Yet all the while the striking fact confronts us, that 
our earliest surviving Germanic monument, Gothic, in spite of its short 
compass, actually possesses twelve examples, in independent sentences, of 
that very force, the anticipatory, which I invoke to expJain the origin of the 
subjunctive clauses with “before” and “until” (particles which by their very 
nature seem adapted to set up the idea of futurity), and to explain the force 
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of the mood in the occasional modern use. But it is quite possible that the 
peculiar Germanic habit of using a subjunctive after a comparative, after 
it had once arisen, may for a while have helped to keep the mood steady, or 
even have brought about a different feeling for it. That habit, which looks 
like a highly derivative one, was pretty surely not of early origin, and 
certainly does not exist in modern Germanic. On the other hand, Professor 
Diekhoff’s explanation of the subjunctive after bis, bevor, and ehe in the 
modern period as expressing an act wished for would fail for the majority 
of cases, for example, for Luther’s “der Hahn wird nicht krahen, bis du mich 
drei Mal habest verleugnet” (John 13: 38). 

Finally, I wish to disclaim Professor Diekhoff’s apparent opinion that 
Brugmann’s system and mine are substantially the same. Brugmann him- 
self has expressly said at one point that they are not;* and still more 
important ones remain. There are essential differences both in the broad 
lines and in method. A typical example of the latter sort may be seen in 
the printed abstract of a paper which I gave before the Versammlung deut. 
scher Professoren und Schulmanner in Basel, in 1907, and in which I dealt 
also with the method of Delbriick and Behaghel in the same field. For 
the former, it is my misfortune that, for the cases as well as for the moods, 
T have had time to set forth long-held views only in very brief and inadequate 
form, as in abstracts entitled “Leading Mood-Forces in the Indo-European 
Parent Speech,” and “Leading Case-Forces in the Indo-European Parent 
Speech,” in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 
Vol. XXXII, 1901. 


* Griech. Grammatik, § 554, Anmerkung: “Die Ausdriicke volitiv und prospektiv sind von 
Hale, ‘The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin,’ Stud. Class. Phil. Chicago 1, S. 6 
gebraucht, welcher fiir prospektiv auch anticipatorisch sagt. Den deliberativen Gebrauch halte 
ich gegen Hale als besondere Kategorie aufrecht, weil er als Negation uu hatte. Dass er im 
Grunde mit der futurischen (prospektiven) Verwendung identisch gewesen sein kann, leugne 
ich natiirlich nicht.” I do not find the origin of the ordinary deliberative subjunctive in the 
anticipatory use, but in the volitive, for which the negative is 7%, as it is mot for the anticipatory. 
The deliberative is simply a volitive question (compare uh twyer, “let us not go,” and wh twpyer 
“shall we not go?” And I see no more reason for making the interrogative form of the volitive 
a distinct category than for making the interrogative form of the indicative a distinct kind of 
indicative. 
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A Textbook in the Principles of Education. By Ernest Norton HENDERSON. 
New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xv+593. $1.75. 


This elaborate and closely written study of the principles of education is 
developed largely about the currently ascendent conception of education as ad- 
justment, readjustment, or adaptation, as it is variously stated. The treatment 
is consistent and unified, and it is by far the best statement from this point 
of view of the nature of the processes involved in education with which we are 
acquainted. 

After a brief introductory chapter upon various conceptions of the end of 
education, the work falls into three parts, as follows: 

Part I, “Education as a Factor in Organic and Social Evolution,” in which 
the processes of general biological development are discussed in terms of varia- 
bility, evolution of wants, and the general theory of readjustment: the place 
of infancy in human development, heredity as differentiated from education, the 
evolution of social heredity, the rise of the school as a phase of the operation 
of social heredity, social control, etc. 

Part II, “The Process of Education in the Individual’: first the general 
conditions as determined by heredity, experimentation, consciousness, and habit, 
then more detailed discussions of recapitulation, learning by trial and error, con- 
scious learning, education of reason, formal discipline, imitation, language, and 
play. 

Part III, “Educational Agencies,” their evolution and social functions, with 
suggestive chapters upon the academic and the practical in education and liberal 
and vocational education. 

It is impossible within the limits here imposed to state, much less discuss, 
the manifold points made by the author under these’ several topics. Suffice it 
to say that each topic is treated minutely and upon the whole rather abstractly. 
A distinctly philosophical interest dominates, even in the discussion of the bio- 
logical and psychological phases. The reviewer regrets to confess that, scholarly 
as the book is, he has found it difficult to read. The thought is not always 
clearly expressed; but the serious student will find in every paragraph some- 
thing worth the concentrated attention that the reading will demand. 

The reviewer personally does not believe that a fair or adequate conception 
of education can be gained by adhering so closely to the biological concept of 
adaptation of the organism to the environmental conditions. It has some sug- 
gestiveness, no doubt, but it affords only a glimpse into the many-sided process 
of education; and it is an open question as to whether this glimpse does not 
suffer from some distorting refractions. As a recent writer says, such points of 
view “are good as long as we recognize that they are glimpses, and use them to 
help out our perception of that many-sided whole which life is; but if they 
become doctrines they are objectionable.” 

Whatever one’s own intellectual preference as to organizing concepts, he 
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will find very much valuable material in this volume, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated upon the production of such a substantial contribution to a rapidly 
differentiating aspect of educational science. 

An extensive list of readings to accompany each section will be found at 
the end of the volume. The marginal topics throughout the book are of great 
assistance in following the discussion, as are also the excellent summaries at the 
close of each section. 

Irvine 

Tue State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


An Outline for the Study of American Civil Government, with Special Ref- 
erence to Training for Citizenship. Prepared for the New England 
History Teacher’s Association by its committee: Ray GrEENE HUuLING, 
Witson Ryper Butter, Lawrence Boyp Evans, JoHN HAYNES, AND 
Wurm Bennett Munro. New York: Macmillan, toto. Pp. 
xxx+187. $0.50 net. 

This report of the committee appointed some time ago by the New England 
History Teachers’ Association to prepare a syllabus for civics work in secondary 
schools will be gratefully received by teachers throughout the country. Some of 
the difficulties which the committee had to face, as well as the scope of its work, 
are indicated by the following questions in the preface of the report: 

“1, What should be the position of the study of government in the secondary- 
school curriculum, and what time allotment should it reasonably be expected to 
have? 

“2, What should be the aim—or aims—of instruction in civil government in 
secondary schools? 

“3. What should be the scope of the subject and what should be the place— 
or places—of emphasis when presented to students of secondary-school age? 

“4. What should be its relation to other subjects of the secondary-school 
curriculum ? 

“5. What should be the point of attack and the order of topics? 

“6. What should be the method of presenting the subject? 

“7, What should be the form of the syllabus ?” 

The opinions of the members of the committee, the report says, were widely 
different upon many of these questions. The chief value of the syllabus, there- 
fore, as is generally the case, will probably come from the discussion which it 
provokes, rather than from any settled, cut-and-dried plan for the teaching of 
Civics. 

Many teachers will feel that too much emphasis is laid upon the study of 
local government. They may agree with the committee that first-hand material 
relating to local government is more accessible than that for the study of state 
and nation, and that the local government seems to touch the life of the individual 
at more points. But much of the subject-matter of local government as given in 
the syllabus is better suited to classes in the elementary schools, and much of it 
has already been introduced into the programs of these schools. It is to be 
regretted, therefore, that no representative of these schools seems to have been 
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included in the membership of this committee, so that the work of the secondary 
schools in this subject might have been articulated with that of the earlier grades. 
And while at first glance it may appear “that the pupil comes into direct contact 
with his local government scores of times oftener than with the federal govern- 
ment,” a little reflection must convince anyone that the point is not very well 
taken as an argument for giving more space to the local government than to 
the government of the state and the nation. We are more directly conscious, 
most of us, of the food we eat, the clothes we wear, and the houses we live in 
than of the air we breathe. But a few minutes in a vacuum would suffice to 
bring to our attention the fact that life requires something more than food and 
raiment and shelter. The federal and state governments are the political atmo- 
sphere in which our local institutions have their being. The importance of their 
functions is not less real because the points at which their activities touch the 
individual’s life are less obvious. The sense of security from foreign invasion 
and domestic insurrection, the body of laws designed to protect the individual 
in his personal and property rights and in general to regulate the relations of indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals to each other, the conditions governing the pro- 
duction and the distribution of wealth, and the authority safeguarding our social 
traditions and institutions are the work very largely of the state and federal 
governments. The fact that so much emphasis has been placed upon the study 
of these governments in most of our textbooks in civics is due to their relative 
importance rather than to a desire, as the committee intimates, to produce a 
textbook for a wider market. So, without underestimating the importance of 
local governments, and especially of city governments, which have come to 
embrace more than a third of the population of the United States, we must 
still keep in mind the relatively greater importance and value of the study of the 
government of the state and of the nation. 

There is also a wide-spread opinion among teachers of civics as well as 
among teachers of history and economics that instruction in these subjects can 
be carried on to the best advantage in a high-school class when they are taken 
together. While these teachers may agree with the committee that “the study 
of civics is important enough in the education of American youth to warrant 
the pre-emption of a definite field,” they will not look with favor upon an attempt 
to fence off this field too exclusively, nor be inclined to agree with the com- 
mittee that the attempt made in many high-school courses of study to correlate 
civics and history has been unwise. The political institutions of today, which are 
the subject-matter of civics, are the product of the past. They are the instru- 
ments, the tools, which society has invented and is using to accomplish certain 
ends, and they can be understood properly only when they are studied in the 
light of the purposes which brought them into existence. They are not finished 
instruments, either, but are still in the process of evolution. The progressive 
citizen must understand this. He must have a knowledge of the history of these 
institutions as well as of the fact of their present existence, and he must have a 
vision of what society is trying to do, to appreciate the value or the short- 
comings of the instruments which it uses. But this means a study of history 
on the one hand, and of economics on the other. 

Notwithstanding the opinions expressed in the preface, the committee has 
actually recognized both of the above principles to a considerable extent in work- 
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ing out the syllabus, and while comparatively few teachers, perhaps, will be able 
to follow it in all of its details, it will prove, nevertheless, a helpful and very 
suggestive guide in the study of civics. 
Epwarp E. 
Cutcaco TEacHERS’ COLLEGE 


Sociology and Modern Social Problems. By Cuartes A. Ettwoop. New 
York: American Book Co., 1911. Pp. 331. 


This book is primarily intended for short courses in higher institutions, but 
it might be used to even greater advantage in secondary schools that are sufficiently 
progressive to offer electives in the social sciences. It will also supply a popular 
demand similar to that met some twenty years ago by Ely’s Problems of Today. 

The second part of the title is more descriptive of the contents than the 
first. About one-half of the work is nominally devoted to principles; the other 
half consists of applications to special problems. But as a matter of fact the book 
is a unit, and it would be difficult to tell where theory shades over into practice. 
The theoretical chapters are constantly illustrated by concrete problems, and the 
guiding principles are everywhere in evidence throughout the practical chapters. 
Dr. Ellwood has been able to arrange the treatment of many isolated problems 
in a logical order, without overlapping, and to work up to the climax: “The ulti- 
mate reliance in all reconstruction must be, not revolution, nor even legislation, 
but education.” Hence “Education and Social Progress,” his final and most 
inspiring chapter, would itself make the book worthy the attention of teachers. 

While interesting and clear, the treatment is thoroughly scientific, and em- 
bodies the latest results in the field. It stands for ideals, but does not base them 
upon the visions of a mystic, and it tends to dissipate a number of popular tra- 
ditions. A few terse summaries will illustrate the author’s directness and some 
of his positions: “There is scarcely any sanity in sociology without the biological 
point of view.” “Divorce is prevalent not because of the laxity of our laws, but 
rather because of the decay of family life.” “Social phenomena are too complex 
to reduce to simple formulae or laws as physical phenomena are reduced.” “The 
burden of educating the negro for citizenship should rest primarily upon the 
whole nation, since the whole nation is responsible for the negro’s present posi- 
tion.” “As in the solution of special social problems we have seen reason to 
reject ‘short-cuts’ and ‘cure-alls,’ so in a scientific reconstruction of human society 
we have good reason to reject the social revolution which the followers of Marx 
advocate.” 

F. P. Graves 

Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


A Defense of Prejudice, and Other Essays. By JouHN Grier Hrssen. New 
York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. viiit+183. $1.00. 
Among Professor Hibben’s eleven essays, all of them sensible, solid, and in- 
teresting, there are four which will especially commend themselves to the friends 
of education: “The Paradox of Research,” “The Art of Thinking,” “The Voca- 
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tion of the Scholar,” and “The Superfluous in Education.” The author does not 
. agree for a moment with the champions of the “bread-and-butter theory of peda- 
gogy,” whose gospel is: “Teach the child that all knowledge can be disposed to 
some useful end. Cultivate early the habit of looking for the practical worth of 
everything that he learns, and let the student of later years bear constantly in 
mind that knowledge is power.” He agrees as little with those who would make 
the high school and college into places for vocational training, and who would 
banish from their curricula “whatever does not contribute directly to efficiency in 
life.” He agrees rather with Voltaire: Le superflu, chose trés nécessaire. “A man 
always needs more than he uses.” “An excess of power is an essential and sig- 
nificant factor in efficiency.” The training of the mind is superior to the stocking 
of it with professional information. The essay on research is especially sane. 
Research prompted by pure love of intellectual exploration is shown by history 
to have had far more to do with real utility than so-called utilitarian research. 
“In the wake of discoverers in pure science follow the inventors.” “A mind ex- 
clusively bent upon the idea of utility necessarily narrows the range of the im- 
agination.” “This, then, is the paradox of knowledge, that he who regards knowl- 
edge as his servant is never completely master of it; but whoever regards himself 
as the servant of knowledge, he alone is master in the world of thought.” 
The reading of these essays will give great pleasure to the apostles of the 
ideal; the apostles of the commonplace should read them as a matter of duty. 


The Classic Myths in English Literature and Art. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Cuartes Mitts Gaytey. Boston: Ginn & Co., Pp. 
xlit+507. $1.60. 


In the new edition of this well-known and useful book there are about fifty 
pages of new matter, consisting of a chapter on “The Ring of the Nibelung,” and 
amplifications of the content of the original edition. The tale of Cupid and 
Psyche, for example, contains two pages more, the stories of the Jliad and the 
Odyssey are expanded, and there are many insertions passim. A great improve- 
ment is noticeable in the illustrations: there are 189 instead of 110 cuts; many 
of those taken from Greek vases are either new or better executed; and the full- 
page illustrations are now mainly of famous sculptures or vase-paintings. A 
very commendable change is the insertion of titles under all the illustrations, 
which are also further explained by a brief note after each title in the list at the 
beginning of the book. The work should be in every school library, and on the 
shelf of every lover of literature. 

Grant SHOWERMAN 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use. By Grorce Puivip Krapp. 

New York: Scribner, 1909. Pp. xi+357. 

In so far as this work treats of history its chief value, viewed in contrast 
with other histories of the language—notably Toller’s and Bradley’s—results 
from a rearrangement of the usual material with many fresh and interesting 
examples under the headings, “The English People,” “Language,” “Inflections,” 
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“Sounds,” “Words,” and “Grammar.” Its reliability as to facts, in view of the 
extended notice in Englische Studien (Vol. XLIII, pp. 426-32), calls for little 
comment here. Scholars will note, however, the author’s retention (pp. 20, 26) of 
the discarded date 449 a.p. for the arrival of Hengist and Horsa; and the state- 
ment (p. 225): “In the year 1362, it had been ordered that pleadings in the law 
courts should be in English and not (the italics are mine) in French.” 

The chief interest of the work lies in its attitude toward present usage. If 
its dicta ‘“‘now so often expressed,” as the reviewer says, are right, those of nearly 
all classes in English composition are wrong. The author advocates and exem- 
plifies simplified spelling on the principle of individual “liberty of choice” 
(pp. 174, 182). He advocates the adaptation of the individual’s pronunciation to 
that of his local environment (p. 139), thus furthering rather than checking dia- 
lectical disintegration of the standard speech. He justifies the use of vague 
expressions such as “a nice day” (p. 204), on the ground that “the idea we want 
to express is not definite and specific, but vague and general.” True, but the 
teacher of English usually prefers to combat that habit of mind. In treating 
grammar he shows the same liberalizing tendency, as where dealing with “shall” 
and “will” he is inclined to “encourage one to a disagreement with the strict law 
of the formal or literary usage” (p. 295) ; where he says that “data” as a singular 
“must be regarded as an established usage” (p. 296); where he avers that “Jt is 
me may be said to have fairly won its way, at least into good colloquial speech” 
(p. 301); and where he admits the non-possessive form depending on a verbal 
noun in ing (p. 303). His conclusion is: “The real guide to good grammar, to 
good English in all respects, is to be found in the living speech” (p. 323). 

That this very widely held principle should lead to such unusual deductions 
is due to the author’s conception of the speech of a democracy (p. 7), in which 
the speech of one region must have equal authority with that of another. “The 
speech of a democracy cannot be a class speech; it cannot be a traditional literary 
speech.” He requires it to rest “upon the basis of national custom,” but admits 
no means of rendering or keeping a custom national. The upshot of the matter 
is almost a reductio ad absurdum: 

“The rustic with his dialect, and in his own homogeneous dialect community, 
realizes as much the purpose of language as the most polished speaker in the 
best society of the city. Each expresses himself satisfactorily and is understood 
satisfactorily, and more than this language cannot do. Our definition of good 
English is, therefore, very simple; any English that ‘hits the mark’ is good 
English” (p. 326). 

Observe the entire parity of Shakespeare, Addison, George Ade, and Bridget 

‘Sullivan. The last has also “the gift o’ the gab.” Nevertheless, most edu- 
cators and literary men conceive it to be a part of their function to maintain 
a standard of culture from generation to generation, measured by a use of lan- 
guage in which the quality of thought cannot easily be disengaged from the 
quality of form. Is there in fact any real analogy between the form of govern- 
ment and the form of speech? It would seem that in matters pertaining to the 
intellect there must always be a better and a worse, and therefore necessarily an 
aristocracy. 

Percy W. Lone 

Tue University or CHICAGO 
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An Elementary Treatise on Qualitative Analysis. By J. F. Setters. Revised 

Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. ix+176. $1.00. 

In this volume the author has set himself the task of presenting to beginners 
in the study of qualitative analysis a text which, while making only a moderate 
demand on their time, should nevertheless train them in the use of the most 
recent methods and develop the subject from the modern point of view. 

In the latter purpose the book can be but partially successful. Any text 
which introduces the theory of solutions in such a manner that it may be taken 
up either at the beginning of the course or at the end, or omitted altogether, 
must necessarily fail in making the theory an integral and readily comprehended 
part of the subject. Only by reiterated and continuous application of the theory 
to the actual reactions of analysis can the student be made to see its fundamental 
importance and helpfulness. Thus it is a serious fault to omit, at the time when 
the experimental study is introduced, the full discussion, from this point of view, 
of subjects such as the precipitation and solution of the sulphides, hydrolysis, 
and the formation and decomposition of complex ions. It is unfortunate, also, 
that those illustrations which are given for the laws are chosen so largely from 
the reactions of highly ionized salts, to which the simple laws cannot be rigorously 
applied. Of course the book is so written that these omissions can be easily 
and logically supplied by a competent instructor, but the reader is led to believe 
that the book is intended to satisfy this demand rather than to create it. 

The discussion of the reactions from the purely chemical side is very good 
and almost free from error. The “preponderance of authority” does not favor 
the formula 2AgCl.3NH, for the solution of silver chloride in aqueous ammonia 
(p. 77), although there is a solid salt of this formula; manganous salts do not 
form stable complex ions with ammonia in the presence of water (p. 170); the 
precipitate obtained by treating bismuth salts with sodium stannite solution is 
probably a mixture of metallic bismuth and bismuth trioxide or bismuth alone, 
but not bismuth monoxide (p. 83); arsenious sulphide and not arsenic sulphide 
(p. 90) is the chief reaction product from the treatment of hot arsenic acid with 
hydrogen sulphide; a mixture containing mainly ferric sulphide, and not ferrous 
sulphide is obtained by the precipitation of ferric salts by ammonium sulphide 
(p. 108) ; and the reason for writing the formula of permanganic acid as H,Mn,O,, 
is not clear. But these errors are small in number and the large mass of the 
reactions are correctly and clearly discussed. 

The systematic analysis is chosen well from the most recent work and the 
methods are clearly described. A valuable feature of this part of the book, rare 
in texts of its size, is the discussion and employment of the spectroscope. It 
should be pointed out that the student will have difficulty in his tests for bismuth 
and for cadmium on account of the incomplete removal of lead by the method 
given, and that he might confuse calcium and strontium because he is not cau- 
tioned to make confirmatory tests. Both of these difficulties are in a way guarded 
against by the author—the former by a warning, and the latter by an alternative 
method. 

The book is well set up and is free from typographical errors. It seems un- 
fortunate that the notes should be placed together at the end of the volume, for 
on this account important points may escape the student’s attention. Thus the 
danger attending the “Marsh test” is mentioned only in a note, which, not being 
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on the page on which the experiment is described, might not be seen till too 
late; and a similar criticism might be made of the lack of warning, in the proper 
place, of the dangerous character of prussic acid and of the precautions de- 
manded in the use of cyanides, especially when treated with acids. 

It will be seen from this discussion of the book that it contains many valu- 
able features, and that its use in the classroom should produce good results if 
supplemented by a more intensive theoretical discussion on the part of the in- 
structor, or if used in elementary laboratory courses in which the theory of 
solutions is to be omitted or merely touched upon. 


A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By J. F. McGrecory. Revised 
edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. xiv+135. $1,00. 

This book represents essentially an outline and laboratory manual for the 
study of qualitative anaylsis. The discussion of modern theories is avoided, and 
the chemistry of the reactions involved is treated chiefly by giving the names 
and formulae of the reaction products. This treatment of the subject is not in 
line with the developments of the past fifteen years in the teaching of chemistry. 
Judging the book, however, from the point of view from which it was written, 
we may say that the material is well presented. Only a few of the errors found 
in the old textbooks have crept into this one: thus the formula for silver am- 
monia hydroxide is given as NH,AgO instead of (NH,),AgOH (p. 3), and the 
formula for the solution of silver ammonium chloride is incorrectly given as 
(NH;);(AgCl). (p. 4); ferrous sulphide is named instead of ferric sulphide as 
the reaction product when ammonium sulphide is added to ferric salts (p. 17); 
and the author fails to call attention to the fact that cupric salts are largely re- 
duced by potassium cyanide in ammoniacal solutions, yielding chiefly potassium 
cupro-cyanide rather than the corresponding cupric salt (p. 8). 

The systematic analysis is well arranged, but some of the separations of 
the groups are a trifle complicated. This is particularly true of the iron groups, 
for which the old ammonium chloride and ammonium hydroxide separation is 
recommended. The necessary precautions are described, but the author does 
not state in detail what all of the difficulties are, so that the student is com- 
pelled to work blindly. Thus, while it is explained that in the presence of phos- 
phates, etc., the alkaline earth group may be precipitated with the aluminum 
group, it is nowhere made clear that this may be true also of members of the 
zine group. Finally, attention should be called to the fact that the author sug- 
gests for the purpose of removing iodine the addition of ferric chloride to a 
solution which is later to be tested for chloride (p. 111). é 

Aside from these errors, the book should prove useful in a course in which 
it is desired to omit the modern theories, for it contains, in very compact form, 
a great deal of information which students in qualitative analysis must have. 


HerMANN I. SCHLESINGER 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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